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REVIEWS 





Extractsfrom the Hawthornden Manuscripts : 
and Notes, by William Drummond, of Con- 
versations with Ben Jonson. Edinburgh : 
published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

Tuts is a very valuable publication : here we 
have at last the celebrated Conversations be- 
tween Ben Jonson and Drummond, with 
many quaint and curious passages of wit— 
many interesting letters to and from poets, 
and, what is better than all, many beautiful 
sonnets and small poems from the bard of 
Hawthornden, which have never been pub- 
lished before. ‘The story of these reliques is 
related by Mr. David Laing, the editor: it is 
both interesting and curious. The poet, it 
seems, was so much of a methodical man, 
that he made memorandums of sallies of wit 
and humorous sayings; nor did he omit to 
note down the verses of other men as well as 
make copies of his own: he kept his letters 
too in order, and, in short, preserved what- 
ever struck him as clever in the remarks of 
his companions or correspondents, or pleased 
him in the compositions of hisown pen. ‘These 
papers were arranged into volumes, or, more 
properly speaking, bundles, and preserved in 
Hawthornden House, from the day of the 
poet’s death, in 1649, till the year 1782, when 
Bishop Drummond put thein into the hands 
of the late Earl of Buchan, for the purpose of 
having them placed in the safe keeping of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. What- 
ever the Earl of Buchan undertook to do, he 
generally accomplished with no little stir and 
outery : accordingly, we find, that though his 
lordship failed to make himself acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred packets, 
thirteen in all, he did not fail to have entered 
in the minutes of the Socicty the munificence 
of Bishop Drummond, and the courtesy of 
the Earl of Buchan, who presided on the oc- 
casion. 

The Secretary of the Society in those days 
was James Cummyng, of whom David Herd, 
a brother antiquary, has recorded, that he 
undertook everything and performed nothing: 
in the spirit of this character, the Secretary did 
nothing, or something worse ; the manuscripts 
were neglected for forty years and odd, and 
were forgotten perhaps by many, when the 
taste and enthusiasm of David Laing drew 
them from their dread abode. 
ever, with no little sorrow, that the editor 
discovered a sad difference between the de- 
scription given of these bundles by the Earl 
of Buchan and their actual contents: it is 
true that his lordship marked letters from 


Drayton as letters to Drayton, and made | 


some other slight mistakes such as men fall 
into who are careless examiners; yet it can- 


not be concealed that some material docu- | 


ments must have been abstracted—antiqua- 








rians never use the word steal—and among 
them the fur-famed ‘ Conversations between 
Drummond and Jonson;’ and what some 
will deplore as deeply, ‘King Charles the 
First's Appeal to the People of England, with 
corrections and marginal notes in the King’s 
own handwriting.’ The editor has been for- 


} tunate enough to discover Sir Robert Sib- 


bald’s copy of the ‘ Conversations,’ which, 
P) 

from internal evidence, contains all that was 

in the original manuscript, of which nothing, 








| save the envelope, remains in the keeping of 
| the Society: but King Charles’s Appeal is 
| yet to be found, and we cannot help think- 


ing there must be some mistake in the matter, 
for no such document was ever heard of be- 
fore. 

Of the ‘Conversations’ we shall proceed to 
give some specimens: they set us right in 
some important particulars: they show us 
that Jonson was not quite such a sour and 
surly man as he has been represented : that 
what he said of Shakspeare was less harsh 
than the commonly received account ; and that 
Gifford’s attempts to free Ben from the charge 
of having spoken fiercely against Inigo Jones, 
mightas well have been spared. Of his bre- 
thren, the bards, he spoke with much freedom. 

“3. His cENSURE OF THE ENGLISH PoETs 
WAS THIs: 





It was, how- | 


“ That Sidney did not keep a decorum in 
making every one speak as well as himself. 
Spenser’s stanzas pleased him not, nor his 
matter; the meaning of which Allegorie he had 
delivered in papers to Sir Walter Raughlie. 

“ Samuel Daniel was a good honest man, had 
no children, but no poet. 

“That Michael Drayton’s Polyolbion, if [he] 
had performed what he promised to writte (the 
deeds of all the Worthies), had been excellent: 
his long verses pleased him not. 

“ That Silvester’s translation of Du Bartas 
was not well done; (and that he wrote his 
verses before it, ere he understood to conterr): 
nor that of Fairfax his. That the translations 
of Homer and Virgil in long Alexandrines were 
but prose. That John Harrington’s Ariosto, 
under all translations, was the worst. 

“That when Sir John Harrington desyred 
him to tell the truth of his Epigrames, he an- 
swered him, that he loved not the truth, for they 
were Narrations, and not Epigrames. 

* That Warner, since the King’s comming to 
England, had marred all his Albions England. 


“That Donne's Anniversarie was profane 





if it had been written of the Virgin Marie it had 
| been something; to which he answered, that he 
| described the Idea of a woman, and not as she 
| was. That Donne, for not keeping of accent, 
| deserved hanging. 
| That next himself, only Fletcher and Chap- 
man could make a mask. 

“ That Shakspear wanted arte. 

“ That Sharpham, Day, Dekker, were ail 
rogues; and that Minshew was one. 

“That Abram Francis, in his English Hex- 
ameters, was a foole. 


residing in remote places, the week!y numbers are issued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines to all parts of the World. 





and full of blasphemies: that he told Mr. Donne, | 





“4, His JUDGMENT OF STRANGER POETS 


WAS: 


“That he thought not Bartas a poet, but a 


verser, because he wrote not fiction. 


“ He cursed Petrarch for redacting Verses to 
Sonnets; which he said were like the Tirrants 
bed, wher some who were too short were racked, 
others too long cut short. 

“ That Guarini, in his Pastor Fido, keept not 
decorum, in making Shepherds speak as well as 
himself could. 

“That Lucan, taken in parts, was good di- 
vided; read altogidder, merited not the name 
ofapoet. * * * 

*© 6. His CENSURE OF MY VERSES WAS: 

“ That they were all good, especiallie my Epi- 
taph on the Prince, save that they smelled too 
much of the Schooles, and were not after the 
fancie of the tyme: for a child (says he) may 
writte after the fashion of the Greeks and Latine 
verses in running; yett that he wished to please 
the King, that piece of Forth Feasting had been 
his owne. 

“7, He esteemeth John Done the first poet 
in the world in some things: his verses of the 
lost Chaine he hath by heart, and that passage of 
the Calme, That dust and feathers do not stirr, 
all was so quiet. Aftirmeth Done to have written 
all his best pieces err he was 25 years old. 

“Sir Edward Wotton’s verses of a happie 
lyfe he hath by heart ; and a piece of Chapman’s 
translation of the 13 of the Iliads, which he 
thinketh well done. 

“ That Done said to him he wrott that Epi- 
taph on Prince Henry, Look to me, Faith, to 
match Sir Ed. Herbert in obscurenesse. 

“ He hath by heart some verses of Spenser's 
Calender, about wyne, between Coline and 
Pertye. 

“ §. Tur conceit of Done’s transformation, or 
Merepdvyworc, was, that he sought the soule 
of that aple which Eva pulled, and thereafter 
made it the soule of a bitch, then of a shee wolf, 
and so of a woman: his general purpose was to 
have brought in all the bodies of the Hereticks 
from the soule of Cain, and at last left it in 
the bodie of Calvin. Of this he never wrotte 
but one sheet, and now, since he was made 
Doctor, repenteth highlie, and secketh to de- 
stroy all his poems. 

“9, Tart Petronius, Plinius Secundus, Taci- 
tus, spoke best Latine; that Quintilianes 6. Je 
8. bookes were not only to be read, but alto- 
gither digested. Juvenal, Perse, Horace, Mar- 
tiall, for delight; and so was Pindar. For health 
Hippocrates. 

“Of their Nation, Hooker’s Ecclesiasticall 
historie (whose children are now beggars,) for 
church matters. Selden’s Titles of Honour for 
Antiquities here; and ane book of the Gods of 
the Gentiles, whose names are in the Scripture, 
of Selden’s. 

“ Tacitus, he said, wrott the secrets of the 
Councill and Senate, as Suetonius did those of 
the Cabinet and Courte. 

“10. For a Heroick poeme he said ther was 
no such ground as King Arthur's fiction; and 
that S. P. Sidney had ane intention to have 
transform’d all his Arcadia to the stories of King 
Arthur.” 
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It will be seen from these passages, that 
Jonson was a plain-spoken person: his cha- 
racter of Drummond's poetry is correct; and 
if he said that Shakspeare wanted art, we 
must not forget, that he elsewhere says, ‘ I 
loved the man, and do honour his memory, 
on this side idolatry, as much as any.”—We 
continue the ‘ Conversations :-— 

“11. His acQUAINTANCE AND BEHAVIOUR 
with Poets LIVING WITH HIM. 

“ Daniel was at jealousies with him. 

“ Drayton feared him, and he esteemed not 
of him. 

* That Francis Beaumont loved too much 
himself and his own verses. 

“That Sir John Roe loved him; and when 
they two were ushered by my Lord Suffolk from 
a Mask, Roe wrott a moral e pistle to him, which 
began, ‘ That next to playes, the Court and the 
iets were the best.’ ‘God threatneth Kings, 
Kings Lords, and Lords do us.’ 

“ ” “He beat Marston, and took his pistoll from 
iim. 


“ Sir W. Alexander was not half kinde unto 


him, and neglected him, because a friend to 
Drayton. 

“ That Sir R. Aiton loved him dearly. 

Ned Field was his schollar, and he had read 
to him the Satyres of Horace, and some Epi- 
grames of Martiall. 

That Markam (who added his English Ar- 
cadia) was not of the number of the Faithfull, 
i. e. Poets, and but a base fellow. 

“ That such were Day and Middleton. 

“ That Chapman and Fletcher were loved of 
him. 

“ Overbury was first his friend, 
his mortall enimie. 

12. PARTICULARS OF THE ACTIONS OF 
OTHER POETS; AND APOTHEGMES. 

“ That the Irish having rob’d Spenser’s goods 
and burnt his house and a litle child new born, 
he and his wyfe escaped; and after, he died for 
lake of bread in King Street, and refused 20 
pieces sent to him by my Lord of Essex, and 
said, He was sorrie he had no time to spend 
them. That in that paper S. W. sore had 
of the Allegories of his Fayrie Queen, by the 
Blating beast the Puritans were understood, by 
the false Duessa the Q. of Scots. 

* That Southwell was hanged; yet so he had 
PP that piece of his the Burning Babe, he 
would have been content to destroy many of his. 

“ Franc. Beaumont died ere he was 30 years 
of age. 

“Sir John Roe was ane infinit spender, and 
used to say, when he had no more to spende he 
could die. He died of the pest, and he [Jonson] 
furnished his charges 20 lb.; which was given 
him back. 

“That Drayton was chalenged for intitling 
one book Mortimeriades. That S. Davies 
played in an Epigrame on Drayton's who in a 
sonnet concluded his Mistress might bee the 
ninth Worthy, and said, 
Dametas in Arcadia, who said for wit his 
tresse might be a gyant. 

* Dones grandfather on the mother’s side was 
Heywood the Epigramatist. That Done him- 
self, for not being understood, would perish. 

* That S. W. Raughly esteemed more of fame 
than conscience. ‘The best wits of En id 
were employed for making his historie. Ben 
himself had written a piece to him of the Panick 
warre, which he altered and set in his booke 

* S. W. heth written the lyfe of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, of which ther is [are ) copies ext 

“Sir P. Sidney had translated 
Psalimes which went abro er the name ol 
the Countesse of Pembrock. 

* Marston wrott his Father-in-Lawes preach- 
ing, and his Father-in- Law his Commedies 


then turn’d 


like 


UIie 
4)5- 


he used a phrase 











some of the 


vad und 





“ Shakspear, in a play, brought in a number 





| of men saying they had ponrer shipwrac k in 
Bohemia, wher y* is no sea, neer by some 100 

miles. 
** Daniel wrott Civil Warres, 


not one batle in ail his book. 


and yett hath 





‘©The Countess of Rutland was nothing in- 
ferior to honed Father Sir P. Sidney in poesie. 
Sir Th: Overburie was in love with her, and 


caused Be en to read his Wytle to her, which he, 
with 





ane excellent grace, aid, a 


praise d the 


author. That the morne thereafter he discorded 
him to intend 


Lady 


mes too near 


with Overburie, who would have 
a sute yf was unlawful. 
keep'd in remembrance, He ¢ 
comes to be denied. Beaumont wrot that Elegie 
on the death of the Countess of Rutland, and in 
effect her husband. 

* Owen is a pure pedantique sch 
sweeping a living from the posteriors of litle 
children ; and hath no thiage good in him, his 


The lines my 


who 


} 
Olmaster, 


rrames being bare narrations. 


hapman h sath translated Musaeus, in his 








verses, like his Homer. 
* Flesher and Beaumont, ten yeers since, 
hath written the Faithfull Shey phear rdesse, a 


Trazicomedie, well done. 

* Dyer died unmarried. 

* Sir P. Sidney was no pleasant man in coun- 
tenance, his face being spoiled with pimples ’ 
and of high that my Lord 
Lisle, now Earle of Worster, his eldest son, re- 
sembleth him.” 


blood, and long: 


Of himseif, Jonson says :— 

“ His Grandfather came from Carlisle, and, 
he thought, from Anandale to it: he served 
King Henry 8, and was a gentleman. His 
Father losed all his estate under Queen Marie, 
having been cast in prisson and forfaitted; at 
last turned Minister: so he was a ministers son. 
He himself was posthumous born, a 
after his father’s decease; brought up poorly, 
putt to school by a friend (his master Cambden); 
after taken from it, and put to ane other crait 
(1 think was to be a wright or bricklayer), which 
he could nut endure; then ¥ the Low 
Countries, but returning soone he betook himself 
to his wonted studies. In lus service in the 
Low Countries, he had, in the face of both the 
campes, killed ane enemie and taken opima 








month 


eut to 








spola from him; and since his comming to 
Sneland, being appealed to the fields, he had 
England, | pealed t 

killed his adversarie, which [who] had hurt 
him in the arme, and whose sword was 10 inches 
longer than his; for the which he was empris- 


soned and almost at the gallowes. Then took 
he his religion, by trust, of a priest who visited 
him in prisson. Thereafter he was 12 yeares a 
Papist. 

* He was Mast 
their favour, not | 
da wyfe who was a shrew, yet 
honest: five years he had not bedded with her, 
but remayned with my Lord Aulbanie. 
| “In the tyme of se Imprisonment, 


er of Arts in both the U: 
} 


his st 
Ms studic. 


liver- 





sities, by 


“He marric 





























under Queen Elizabeth, udges could ge 
nothing of him to all their cde = but I and 

i Now ‘Thev placed two daimn'd villains to cateh 
| adv imtage ot him, with him, but he was adver- 
| tised by his keeper: of the spies hath ane 
| n the King came in England at that 
| st was In London, he being in the 
| ir Robert Cotton’s house with old 
Cambcen. he saw in a vision his eldest sone, 
then a child and at London, appear unto him 
with »>mark of a bloodie ¢ on his fore- 
head, as if it had been cutt Stal) uord, at 
) ized | prayed un ( { Lind the 
' he came Mr. ( ns er to 

| a3 hoy sti ( hil vt V if ' 
| apprehension « ntasie, at | mild 
j hot be disjectea; In the mican ty ves thie 





j t 


letters from his wife of che de 
the plague. 


ith of th it boy, in 


lle appeared to him (he said) of 


a manlie shape, and of that grouth that he thinks 
he shall be at the resurrection. 

* He was dilated by Sir James Murray to 
the King, for writing something against the 
Scots in a play Eastward Hoe, and volunt: arily 
imprissoned with Chapman and Marston, who 
had written it amongst them. 


have } had their ears Cu 


The report was 
that they should then t 
delive ry he bar quet l 

d 

r 


and noses. After their 


all his friends; there was Camden, Selden, an 


others; at the midst of the feast his old Ma the 
drauke to him, and shew him a paper which she 
had (if the sentence had taken execution) to 


have mixed in the his drinke, 
which was full of lustie strong poison, and that 


no churle, she told she minded first to 


prisson among 


she was 
have drunk of it her self. 

“ He had many quarrells with Marston, beat 
him, and took his pistoil from him, wrote h 
Poetaster on him; the beginning 
that Marston represented him in the st 
his ay as given to venerie. * * 


5 


of them were, 





ge, in 


- Raulighe sent him Governour with 
his son, anno 1613, to France. ‘This youth 
being knavishly inclined, among other pastimes 
* ¢ him to be and dead 
drunk, so that he knew not wher he was, ther- 
atter laid him on a carr, which he t 


caused drunken, 


made to be 


drawen by pioners through the streets, at every 
corner showing his g@overnour stret oo. out, 
and telling them, that was a more lively image 
of the Crucifix than any they had; at which 
sport young Raughlies mother delyghted wuch 
(saying his father young was so inclyned), 


though the Father abhorred it. 

* He can set horoscopes, but trusts not in 
them. He with t nt of a friend cousened 
a lady, with whom he 1€ apointment 
to meet ane old A 





1 Con 





1 } } 
haa maag 


trologer in the suburbs, 
which she keeped; and it was himself Gisguys aa 
in a longe gowne and a wiiyte beard at the t 


of dimm burning candles, up in a little cabinet 
reached unto by a ladder. 

“ Every first day of the new year he had 
20\b. sent him from the Earl of Pembrok to buy 
bookes. 

‘After he was reconciled with the Church, 
and lett of to be a recusant, at his first commu- 
nion, in token of true recon tion, he drank 
out all the full cup of wyne. Being at the end 
of my Lord Salisvuries table with Inigo Jones, 
nanded by my Lord, Why he was not 
My Lord, said he, 
, I do« not, lor he 









} 
and ¢ 


elad? 


you promised I should 
had 








dine with you, but none 
of his meate; he esteemed only that his meate 
which was of his own dish. 

‘He hath consumed a whole n lyir 
dechiiea to his great toe, about which he 
seen ‘Tart and ‘Turks, Romans and Car 





ginians, | t in his imagination. 





‘orthampton was his mortall enemie for 





St. Georges day, one of his at- 
Sc L before tle oun | for 
1 accused both of poperie and 


es he hath devoured his bookes, 





for necessity. Ue hath a minde 
| urchiman, and so he might have favour 





sermon to the King, he careth not 
for he wou 





rafter sould befall him: 





though he saw Death. 


“ At his 





hither comm Francis Bac on 
said to him, He loved not to sie Poesy goe on 
other t than poeticall dactyius and spon- 
room for any more oi 
il 
1 
I JOS 
elad to see 





still it is sufliciently se- 





| * He [Jonson] is a great lover and praiser of 
i himself; a contemner and scorner of others; 
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given rather to losse a friend than a jest; jea- 
lous of every word and action of those about 
him, especiallie after drink, which is one of the 
elements in which he liveth; a dissembler of 
ili parts which reigne in him, a bragger of some 
sood that he wanteth, thinketh nothing well bot 
what either he himself or some of his friends 
and countrymen hath said or done; he is 





sionately kynde and angry; careless either to 
gain or keep; vindicative, but, if he be well 
answe red, at himself 

* For any religion, as being versed in both. 
Interpreteth best sayings and deeds often to 
the worst. Oppressed with fantasie, which hatl 
ever mastered his reason, a generall disease in 
many poets. His inventions are smooth and 
easie; but above all he excelleth in 


” 


a trans 
lation. 

From these words, copied from the manu- 
script of one who is too honest to deceive, 
and too accurate to be mistaken, the reader 
will see that the following sentence is a 
forgery, and a base one :— 

“In short, Jonson was in his personal cha- 
yacter, the very reverse of Shakspeare—as 
surly, ill-natured, proud, and disagreeable, as 
Shakspeare, with ten times his merit, was gentle, 
good-natured, easy, and amiable.” 

We have seen that Jonson said the verses 
of Drummond were good, but smelled too 
much of the schools: this is in a great mea- 
sure true; yet it was the fault of his age; 
and it cannot be denied that, amid all his 
learned allusions, there is much noble natural 
poetry. There are few lovers of the British 
muse who are unacquainted with the fine 
sonnets of Drummond: they have been re- 
peatedly likened to those of Milton; and 
passages from the author of * Paradise Lost’ 
might be quoted to show that he perceived 
the beauties of the northern bard, and some- 
times condescended to imitate them. In 
truth, the poet of Hawthornden was a writer 
of great taste and clegance ;—even in the 
work before us, there are poems, now pub- 
lished for the first time, which would make 
him a separate name in the world of song: 
we shall string together a few of these pearls 
of old Scotland: they are polished with a 
happy care, and might grace the neck of 
any modern muse. ‘The Athens of the north 
has been often praised, but seldom so sue- 
cessfully as in the following sonnet, translated 
from the Latin of Arthur Johnstone : 

Install’d on Hills, her Head neare starrye Lowres, 
Shines EptnBURGiH, proud of protecting powers. 
Justice defendes her heart ; Religion east 
W ith temples; Mars with towres doth cuard the west : 
resh Nymphes and Cercs seruing, waite upon her, 
And Thetis, tributarie, doth her honour. 
The Sea doth Venice shake, Rome Tiber beates, 
M hilst she bot scornes her vassall watteres threats. 
For scepters no where standes a Towne more fitt, 
Nor place where Toune, World’s Queene, lay fairer 
sitt. 
Kot this thy praise is, aboue all, most braue, 
No man did e’re diffame thee bot a slave. 

pis . : 

the second sonnet has merit of a nobler 
kind :— 
tise to my soule, bright Sunae of Grace, O rise ! 

Make mee the vigour of thy beams to proue ; 
Dissolue the chilling frost which on mee lies, 
That makes mee lesse than looke-warm in thy loue. 
Graut me a beamling of thy light aboue 
0 know my foot steps, in these tymes, too-wise ; 
0 guyde my course! and let mee no more moue 
On Wings of sense, where wandring pleasure flyes. 
I have gone wrong and erred ; but aia, alas! 
What can I else doe in this dungeon dark? 
My foes strong are, and I a fragili glasse, 
Howres charged with cares consume my life’s smal 
sparke ; 
Yet, of thy goodnesse, if I grace obtaine, 
My life shall be no losse, my death great gaine. 


His lament for Greece in the year 1610 
Will do very well, we are sorry to say, now; 





we agree with the editor, that “for solemn | 
grandeur it may be compared with the best | 
of Milton’s sonnets.” It was written before | 
a poem called ‘Irene.’ 
Mourne not, faire Greece, the ruine of thy Kings, 
Thy temples raz’d, thy forts with flames deuour’d, 
Thy championes slaine, thy virgines pure deflowred, 
Nor all those greites which sterne Bellona brings ! 
But Mourne, fair Greece! Mourne that that Sacred 
Band 

Which made thee once so famous by their Songs, 
Fore’t by outrageous Fate, haue left thy land, 
And left thee scarce a voice to pliine thy wrongs! 
Mourne that those Climates which to thee appeare 
Beyond both Phoebus and his Sisteres wayes, 
To saue thy decdes from Death must lend thee layes, 
And such as from Muszus thou didst heare ! 

Por now Irene hath attain’d such fame, 

That Hero’s Ghost doth weepe to heare her name. 








Nor is the conduct of Britain, with respect 
men of genius, altered, but for the 
worse, since Drummond penned his indig- 
nant sonnet on the fate of Sir Alexander | 
Falconer, of Halkertone. 
I feare to me such fortune be assign’d 
As was to thee, who did so well deserue, 
Braue HALKERTONE! even sufired here to sterue 
Amidst base-minded freinds, nor true, nor kind. 
Why were the Fates and Furies thus combined 
Such wortlhs for such disasters to reserue ? 
Yet all those euills neuer made thee swerue 
From what became a well resolued mind ; 
For swelling greatnesse never made thee smyle, 
Despising greatuesse in extreames of want; 
O happy thrice whom no distre-se could dant! 
Yet thou exclaimed, O Time! O Age! O Isle! 
Where flatterers, fooles, baudes, fidlers, are 
rewarded, 
Whilst Vertue sterues vnpitied, vnregarded ! 


to its 


There is something more than the smell 
of the schools in the lines on Chloris : 

Forth from greene Thetis bowers 

‘The Morne arose ; her face 

A wreath of rayes did grace 


| 
, ! 
fer haire rain‘d pearles, her hand and Jap dropt | 


flowres. 
Led by the pleasant sight 
Of those so rich and odoriferous showres, | 


Each shepherd thither came, and nimphes bright : | 


Entranc’d they stood ;—I did to Chloris turne, 


And saw in her more grace than in the Morne. | 


We know not with what success the poet 
sung his ‘Persuasive Dissuading’: the lines 
are elegant and warm: 

Show mee not lockes of gold, 

Nor blushing roses of that virgine face, 

Nor of thy well made legge and foot the grace ; 

Let me no more behold 

Soule charming smyles, nor lightuings of thyne eye, 
For they (Deare lite!) but serue to make me dye. 
es! show them all, and more, ympiue thy brest, 

Let me see liuing snow 

Where strawberries doe grow : 
Show that delicious feild 
Which lillies still doth yeeld, 
Of Venus’ babe the nest: 
Smyle, blush, sigh, chide, vse thousand other charmes, 
Mee kill, so that | fall betweene thyne armes. 

We shall conclude with a free translation 
of one of the sonnets of Bembo: it is really 
difficult to make selections : we might safely 
open the book at random, and quote the first 
ve find :— 

As the Yong Faune, when Winter’s gone away, 
Unto a sueter satson granting place, 
More wanton growne by smyles of heauen’s faire face, 
Leauith the silent woods at breake of day, 
And now on hils, and now by brookes doth pray 
On tender flowres, secure and solitar, 
Far from all cabans, and wher shephards are ; 
Wher his desir him guides his foote doth styvay, 
He fearith not the dart nor other armes, 
Til he be schoot in to the noblest part 
By cunning archer, who in dark bush lyes: 
50 innocent, not fearing comming harmes, 

Wandering was | that day when your faire eies, 

W orld-killing schafts, gaue death-wounds to my hart. 

Ix Rime Mone Friz. 

As the Yong Stag, when Winter hids his face, 
Giuing vato a better season place, 
At breake of day comes furtu, wanton and faire, 
Leauing the quiet woods, his suet repaire, 
Now on the hils, now by the river's sides, 
He leaps, he runs, and wher his foote him guides, 
Roth sure and solitaire, prayes on suet flowrs, 
Far fra alshephards and their helmish bours ; 
He doth not feare the net nor murdering dart, 


Til that, poor beast, a schaft be in his hart, 


j 
| 





Of one quho pitilesse in embush laye : 
So innocent wandring that fatall daye 

Vas I, alas! when with a heauenlie ee, 

Ye gaue the blowe wherof | needs must die. 

The editor has done his duty in the true 
spirit: he has preserved the original text 
with the accuracy of a man who makes lite- 
rary probity a matter of conscience ; and he 
has illustrated both the conversations of Ben 
Jonson, and the letters, and anecdotes, and 
poems of Drummond, with learning which 
gives light, and with a diligence as uw earied 
as it is useful. 


——— 





The History of Charlemagne ; with a Sketch 
of the State and History of France from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire tothe Rise of 
the Carlovingian Dynasty. By G. P.K. 
James, Esq. London: Longman & Co, 


Tue history of the period which immediately 
succeeded the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
that of the establishment of the Barbarians 
among its vast and memorable ruins, are 
among the most hopeless subjects that could 
be opposed to literary research. On 
hand, the refinement and civilization of the 
ancient world had sunk into an idiot lethargy ; 
and on the other, the simplicity and wild 
virtues of savage life had withered before the 
habits of the social state began to grow. All 
is darkness and terror. Nothing presents 
itself to the eye but a gloomy abyss, in which 
are 


one 


the decomposed elements of society seen 
floating wildly about us in a chaos. Shadows 
mingle and jostle in the confusion ; aud in 
the midst, more definitely horrible, some de- 
mon-like forms appear, on which awakening 
History bestows the name of men, while she 
brands them with the characteristics of fiends. 
The narrative itself’ partakes of the spirit of 
its scenes and personages. Rude, cumbrous, 
indistinct, overshadowed by fable, and dis- 
torted by prejudice, it presents nothing more 
than a series—to use the words of the elegant 
historian of Charles V.—* of deeds of cruelty, 
perlidy, and revenge, so wild and enormous 
as almost to exceed belief.” 

In the midst of this chaos, there is one 
mighty landmark which draws the gaze of the 
world. The Empire of the Franks, consoli- 
dating, as it were, in a moment, the diffused 
elements, rises proudly and suddenly in the 
gloom, seeming almost to emulate the ma- 
jesty of that “ giant-statue,” on whose ruins 
it is reared. It is like an oasis in the 
desert, where the explorer may rest his 
wearied foot. Not satistied with the real 
wonder of its existence in such a place, and 
at such a period, the imagination delights to 
invest it with all the glories of romance. The 
master-spirit of the spot the architect who 
fashioned materials so rude into a form so 
splendid—who upheld it while living by the 
spell of his genius, and at whose death it 
crfmbled into ruins, is a demi-god, or some- 
thing more. Seen through the mist of ages as 
dark as those which preceded him, his form 


acquires the dimensions of a colossus. Ey ery- 
thing greatand magnificent in the institutions 
of after-times is traced to its origin in him. 
He is the true founder of this lordly France, 
which still convulses the entire earth with its 
his eudes or jideles are the parents 
of nobility ; he is the first grand master of 
the sublime order of chivalry. He is The 
Great par excellence : and the title becomes 
so habitually united with his name, that he 


throes ; 
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would not now be recognized under any sim- | Charlemagne, who had merely resolved at 


‘pler cognomen than that of CuantemaGne. 

Such is the hero of the author before us; 
and in stating briefly the impressions we 
have received from the work, we do it with 
a full consciousness that his task was a most 
difficult and delicate one, requiring much 
patient research, and an imagination entirely 
under the control of judgment. 

Mr. James himself, indeed, appears to have 
been profoundly, and even painfully, im- 
pressed with the consciousness of his danger; 
and he determined that his book should be 
as unlike a romance as possible. And in some 
sense it is so. It is filled to overfiowing with 
erudition; the facts are carefully sifted, and 
correctly stated ; and the language is, in ge- 


neral, moderate, and suited to the dignity of , 


history. This is high praise, and Mr. James 
must feel it to be so. We go farther, and 
say, that his work displays talent of a very 
high order, and that it supplies an important 
desideratum in English literature. We shall 
now as openly and frankly mention what we 
consider to be deserving of blame. 

The Saxon wars of Charlemagne, are the 
principal subject of debate among authors ; 
und here, whether Mr. James be correct 
or not, in the side he has espoused—a 
question into which we shall not at pre- 
sent enter—he is, in our opinion, grossly 
wrong in the length to which he has gone. 


the outset, (according to Mr. James,) to sub- 


ject them by force of arms, and make them | 


Christians nolens volens. 
not be what the Scripture calls baplizing with 


Surely this could | 
; Charlemagne, he will find it rigorously for- 


fire !—and yet “it is evident,” as our author , 
| he remembers, that it is now no longer a won- 


tells us, (page 243,) that “ Charlemagne was 
inspired by a sincere love for the Christian 


religion, and an eager wish to spread its pa- | 
cific doctrine amidst his barbarous and in- | 
| will be not extinguished, but moderated. 
| pacific and Christian disposition, is the mas- | 


tractable neighbours.” One proof of this 
sacre in cold blood, of four thousand five 
hundred Saxons, after they had been sub- 
jected by force of arms. 


| crown. 


But in his defence of the laws which Char- | 


lemagne inflicted upon this gallant people 
after their final subjection, Mr. James is still 
more unhappy :— 

“Both from political and religious motives, 
it had become the great object of the French 
monarch to force this the most obdurate race of 
pagans in Europe, to listen to the voice of Chris- 
tian teachers, which nothing but the fear of death 
could induce them to do: and for that purpose 
he used the terror of extreme punishment, as a 
means of enforcing attention to the doctrines of 
peace. But, at the same time, there cannot be 
a doubt, that he had no intention the severity 
of the law should have effect ; for it was enacted 
by the self same code, that the unbaptized who 
receive baptism, and the relapsed who returned 


| and underwent a religious penance, escaped the 


There is no mystery whatever in the ease of | 


the Franks and Saxons. ‘The former were 
somewhat earlier than the latter in the field 
of blood and rapine, and naturally wished to 
retain their prey, while the others as naturally 
wished to share with them. On this quarrel, 


infliction of the punishment.” 
Thus it was on/y those who would not 
change their religion, that were put to death 


troops of the Franks had been regular sol- 
diers for at least two generations, and, in 
general, they were Jed against peasants. If 


Mr. James will look into the Capitulaires of 
bidden to sell armour to the Saxons; and if 


der how asingle knight cased in steel should 
have driven whole bands of unarmed serfs 
before him, his admiration of the conqueror 


The only other passage we mean to notice 
—or perhaps can notice—in blame, relates 
to Charlemagne’s acceptance of the imperial 
It seems he was trepanned into re- 
ceiving this gift, at the time he did receive 
it! So moderate, so philosophic was he in 
his views, that his mind was not entirely 
made up, at least as to the proper time of 
ascending the throne of the Czsars; and, 
although the Pope had ‘ obtained the con- 
sent of the Roman people, and prepared all 
things for his purpose,” he alone entered the 
Church of St. Peter on Christmas Day—like 
2a lamb to the slaughter—utterly ignorant 
that it was intended he should leave it the 
Emperor of the West! “ Whether the ex- 
traordinary preparations which he must have 
seen in the church, had given Charlemagne 
any suspicion of the intentions of the Pope, 
or whether the conduct of the Pontiff really 
took him by surprise, must ever be a matter 


; of doubt (!)” 


by this clement monarch, and “ such consi- ; 


derations shield the Saxon code from the 


| bitter censures which have been directed 


Charlemagne determined, as Mr. James tells | 


us, “to seek and subject them by force of 


arms,” and, having so done, “ to soften their | 
manners and change their habits by the | 
5: ; the less punctilious in insisting upon the 
strange prejudice of our author, as he him- | 


combined effect of law and religion” :— 

“The military preparations of the young mo- 
narch were soon completed; and, entering the 
enemy’s territory, he laid waste the whole land 
with tire and sword, according to the cruel mode 
of warfare in that day. No force appeared to 
oppose him, and he penetrated, without diffi- 
culty, to the castle of Eresburg, where a garri- 
son had been left. The fortifications were spec- 
dily forced by the Frankish soldiers, and a much 
more important conquest followed than that of 
the castle itself, namely, that of the famous tem- 
ple of the Irminsula, or great idol of the Saxon 
nation. The temple consisted of an open space 
of ground, surrounded by various buildings, or- 
namented by every thing rapine could collect 
and offer at the altar of superstition. In the 
centre rose a high column, on which was placed 
the figure of an armed warrior; and gold and 
silver, lavished on all the objects around, deco- 
rated the shrine, and rewarded the struggle of 
the conquerors.” 


against it by some writers.”” ‘The code spoken 
of, inflicted death, as Mr. James tells us, 
“for a thousand crimes,” and among others 
for refusing the Christian religion. We are 


self treats with disdain all who difier from 


| him on such points, citing triumphantly in 


Having overthrown this idol, which “ was , 


not alone the object of veneration to one par- 
ticular tribe, but was the great tributary 
deity of the whole people,” and having, as 
we have seen above, “laid waste the whole 
land with fire and sword,” Charlemagne, 


** seeking rather to reclaim than punish,” ac- | 


cepted hostages, and withdrew his troops— 
being “called hastily back to France by cir- 
cumstances.”” But our author is not jesting, 
as the reader might suppose; for when the 
Saxons embrace the next opportunity of ris- 
ing, he treats it as the vilest faithlessness. 


Every new incursion is described as an agres- | 
sion of theirs—an abuse of the clemency of | 


proof of the villany of the Saxons, and the 
clemeney of Charlemagne, the conqueror’s 
own secretary! Eginhard, to be sure, knew 
the facts as well as anybody—* mais le souve- 
nir de Vhonneur que le prince lui avoit fait, 
n’etoit-il pas un engagement 4 Ia flatterie ?” 
asks Bayle, with one of his quiet sneers. 

We doubt very much the justness of Mr. 
James's reasoning, with regard to the succes- 
sion at that period of the crown of France ; 
and, therefore, the entire innocence of Char- 
lemagne in retaining the inheritance of his 
brother's children, is at least problematical. 
The suspicion too of foul play, which exists 
in the minds of some writers in the case of 
the brother’s sudden death, and the flight of 
his widow and children into Lombardy, is 
not even hinted at; while the demand of 
the princess to have her children placed by 
force upon their hereditary throne, is not al- 
lowed to appear as an argument either for 
right or custom. 

The ruling passion of Charlemagne was 
in our opinion, ambition. For this he deci 
mated Saxony; for this he divoreed his first 
wife and married the Lombard princess ; for 
this, he accepted or seized upon the inheri- 
tance of his brother's children: for this, he 
dethroned his father-in-law, and usurped his 
kingdom. 

His wars, however, were by no means so 
miraculous as one might suppose. The 








“ TIowever that may be, on Christmas day, 
Charlemagne, with the rest of the Catholic world, 
presented himself in the church of St. Peter, to 
offer up his prayers with the multitude, to the 
Giver o¥ all dignities or debasements, the Ruler 
of kings and peasants. At the request of the 
Pope, and to gratity the Roman people, he had 
laid aside the national dress which he usually 
wore on days cf solemnity, and which consisted 


} of a close tunic, embroidered with gold, san- 


dals laced with gold, and studded with jewels, a 
mantle clasped with a golden agrafie, and a dia- 
dem, shining with precious stones. He now 


, appeared in the long robe of the patrician, and 





zs military governor of Rome, presented him- 
self to the people as a Roman. The church 
was filled with the nobility of Italy and France; 
and all that they saw around, after they entered 
its vasts walis, must have told them that some 
great ceremony was about to take place. At 
the high altar, stood the head of the Christian 
church, surrounded by all the splendid clergy 
of Italy; and the monarch approaching, kuelt 
on the steps of the altar, and for some moments 
continued to offer up his prayers. As he was 
about to rise, Leo advanced, and, raising an 
imperial crown, he placed it suddenly on the 
brows of the monarch, while the imperial salu- 
tations burst in thunder from the people,— 
‘Long life and victory to Charles Augustus, 
crowned by God, great and pacific Emperor of 
the Romans!’ ” 

Notwithstanding that we difier from our 
author in some points, we can congratulate 


| him with great truth, as we do it with great 


| pleasure, on the talent with which he has 


periormed his task. If the work, however, 
was not so strictly a history, it might perhaps 
be less instructive, but weuld certainly be 
more popular. If we did not hear less of 
Charlemagne as a hero ora demi-god, we 
might at least have heard more of him as a 
man. ‘There are ample materials in Egin- 
hard and others for pictures of his private 
life, manners, and character; and we know 
few persons better qualified than Mr. James 
to paint them. 





—_— 
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The Highland Smugglers. By the Author of 
‘Adventures of a Kuzzilbash,’ ‘ Persian 
Adventurer,’ &c. 3 vols. London: Colburn 
& Bentley. 


Tuts novel breathes of the northern moun- 


tains, and of them only: the costume of na- | 


ture, of manners, and of incidents, is all of 


that land—in short, the whole, to use a north- 
’ } 


country expression, is “as Hieland as hea- | 
oo feys * . . } 
ther.”” This we cohsider a beauty ; though it | 


would not be much pleasure to us to “run 
upon the sharp wind of the north,” we like 
to hear how it fared with others, who ad- 
ventured in that “land of dread,” for, in 
spite of the broad and level way which Scott 
made by the skirts of Bennevis and the side 
of Benvenue, and his coasting excursions 
by “mainland and isle’—nay, in spite of 
the expeditions made by gentlemen from 
the south against the ptarmigan and the 
wild deer, the Scottish Highlands are still 
little known to any save the native moun- 
taineers. We are not sure that the author 
of *The Highland Smugg! 
lifted the veil from this northern ferra iv- 
cognita: he has, however, blown away a little 
of the mist from Morven. ‘Though it has 
been his taste to indulge in long conversa- 
tions, during which the story not only makes 
a pause, but sometimes actually rans back: 
though the tale of true love to which he treats 
us is anything but original—theneh stupid 
lairds and sharking attornies abound else- 
where—and though the story of abduciion 

















ors’ has wholly | 
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often of the conceptions of other novelists in 
the incidents and characters in these volumes : 
but the air of truth and originality, which is 
breathed over some of the scenes, particularly 
the huntings of the deer and the search for 
the distillers, may compensate to the reader. 








The Religion of Taste, a Poem. By Carlos 
Wilcox. First printed in America; re- 
printed for Fletcher & Sons, Southampton; 
and Holdsworth & Ball, London. 


Tue divine allegory of Spenser has been the 
fruitful mother of other allegories ; but what 
was clear and simple with the author of the 
‘Fairy Queen,’ became what he called a 
“dark conceit,” in the hands of others, and, 
save the ‘Castle of Indolence’ of ‘Thomson, 
we have seen few of the allegorical brood in 
this land, which we can with any propriety 
admire. We should do injustice to Mr. Wil- 
‘we toaceuse him of hiding altoge- 
his poetic light in the dark lantern of 
illegory; he is, however, sometimes more 
obscure than a bard should be, who wishes 
to instruct as well as amuse. As the Scot 
had his * most enchanting wizard,” hight In- 
dolence, so the American has his “ enchan- 
tress of romantic mood,” by name [magina- 
tion, who lives deep in a vale, and has tor 
her attendants the Nymphs and Graces, be- 


sides Love, Beauty, Pleasure, and Hope; 





an 
al 
1 


| there is, moreover, Contemplation and En- 


and violence with which the narrative con- | 


cludes is a little out of keeping with the 
manners of the present day, still all this is 
redeemed by the truth and nature of the de- 
lineations: the stalking cf wil oy 
angling in mountain torrents—the s 
the contraband distillers among the wv 
and mountains—nay, many of the irue love 
passages are, to us, fresh, vivid, natural, 


} 
l 
The story is, in truth, of little value. ‘Tresham, 












ang 










a young Englishman, of good family, pays a 
visit to the Highland dominions of Mae Al- 
1 


for the double 


and slaughter- 


pine, one of his schoolfi 
purpose of mending his hee!th 
ing wild deer amongst w 
of his excursions he Joses his 
in with the haunts of a gan 
—in short, distillers and smu: 
on their calling in defiance of all 
thority : in another excursion he has the for- 
tune to meet with a young northern lady, Bell 
Stewart by name, who is, of course, very 











lovely, of long descent, but allied to poverty | 


through the neglect and imprudence of the 
chieftain her father. ‘They fall in love with 
each other, notwithstanding the evil auguries 
ofa sort of highland prophetess, who adds to 
a kind of second sight an excellent ear sharp- 
ened by blindness: the course of true love is 
running smooth and pleasant, when a nor- 
thern admirer steps boldly in, removes the 
Englishman by stratagem, most audaciously 
carries the lady away, and is en the point of 
securing his prize through the help of his 
friends the smugglers, when ‘Tresham unex- 
pectedly returns to the field of action—joins 
forces with his friend Mae Alpine—and pur- 








sues and recaptures the lady, though not | 


without bloodshed, and the opportune appear- 
ance of her only brother, a naval officer, who 
drops accidentally into the very bay when 
the strife, which is to decide the fate of his 
sister, is raging. We are reminded but too 


| 


thusiasm. Now, some poets would have dif- 
ficulty in findine work for these ladies todo: 
our Western auther gives them employment 
cnough—namely, songs to make and sing, 
rANIANeeES ¢ a ys D oaeesanel + } hoth } 
romances to frame and worn, to do both in 
marble and oil colours. Hy however, they 
did their ministrings as deftly as the poct has 
represented them, they were spirits worthy 
RD ii eae 
of all praise: 
In all her dwelling 
O¢ terror, love, ar 





, tates of wild rom 
{ mystery dark or ga 
We cattered thick to catch the wandering glance, 
\nd step the dreamer on his unknown way ; 
There too was every sweet and lofty lay, 
The seer d, classic, and romantic, sung 
\s th hantress moved in might or play; 
\nod there was many a harp but newly strung, 
Yet with its fearless notes the whole wide vailey rung. 
























The o¢ from all lands, and ages of her fame, 
Were marble torms, arraved in order due, 
In groups and single, all of proudest name ; 
i cir, and tender grew 
in love's impassioned view, 
air and feature, bend and swell, 
mapely neck, and lip, and forehead, threw 
O'er each enamoured sense so deep a spell, 
The thoughts but with the past or bright ideal dwell. 









The walls around told all the pencil’s power ; 
There proud creations of eaci mighty hand 
Shone with their hues and lines as in the hour, 
When the last touch was given at the command 
Of the same genius thatat first had planned, 
Exulting in its great and glowing thought : 
Bright scenes of peace and war, of sea and land, 
Of love and glory, to new life were wrought, 
From history, from fable, and from nature brought. 





With these were others all divine, drawn all 

From ground where oft, with signs and accents 

dread, 

The lonely prophet doomed to sudden fall 

Droud kings and cities, and with gentle tread, 

Dore life’s quick triumph to the humble dead, 

And where strong angels flew to blast or save, 

Where mart’red hosts of old, and youthful bied, 

And where their mighty Lord o’er land and wave 
Spread life and peace till death, then spread them 

through the grave. 

These verses are elegant and harmonious, 
and are not without graphic truth and vigour ; 
no one, indeed, can read the poem without 
finding many such passages, and feeling sen- 
sible that the author is a scholar and a man 
of fine taste, as well as a poet worthy of be- 
ing known in our isle. 





Excursions in India; including a Walk over 
the ITimalaya Mountains, to the Sources 
of the Jumna and the Ganges. By Capt. 
Thomas Skinner, of the 31st Regiment. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn & Bentley. 


Ir is easier to open these volumes at a clever 
passage than at a dull one; the author writes 
with fluency and spirit; he is a scholar 
without oppressing us with his learning, and 
a soldier without any professional pedantry. 
Most of the scenes which he describes are 
new; the incidents which he encounters on 
his way are curious or amusing ; the people 
with whom he converses are tribes entirely 
out of the line of our acquaintance ; their 
manners, their customs, their ceremonies, 
and their dresses, are all strange or interesting ; 
and if we add to all this, a taste for the pic- 
turesque and tiger-hunting, we have made 
no defective summary of the good. qualities 
of our literary soldier. There is, however, 
no perfection, we fear, in human nature : 
our Captain has his faults; he is generally 
too much in an ecstasy with everything ; he 
writes with less simplicity than we could wish 
—his style is too ornate and aspiring. We 
shall now look upon his books as a bird looks 


from the air upon the earth, and our visit shall 


only be to the pleasant places. There are 
few Englishmen, we fear, who will be pre- 
pared to sympathize with the sorrows of the 
people of Bogwongola :— 

‘In the early part of our voyage, one after- 
noon, a little before dark, while we were stand- 
ing in a group by the banks of the river, a 
large deputation trom the boatmen, with down- 
cast eyes and cringing figures, their hands 
joined in a supplicating position before them, 
drew towards us, as if some most important re- 


| presentation were to be made: the great body 
| of the dandies, their constituents, followed at 








an humble distance. An old man opened the 
case, and complained, in bitter terms, how every 
day their meals were destined to pollution! 
‘Whenever we sit down to eat our dinners,’ he 
continued, ‘the “ gorelogue” (the white men) 
walk carelessly by; not only cast their shadows 
over them, but absolutely touch them with their 
feet! We are defiled!’ he exclaimed; *Ghu- 


} reeb pur war! the poor man’s provider : we 


are your slaves, your children; you are our 
fathers and our mothers!’ This oration was 
taken up by all the men around him; and the 
great body, which had now drawn closer to us, 
listened with interest to the conversation. No 
one, I hope, would be inclined to ridicule pre- 
judices, sincerely adopted, however absurd ; but 
it was difficult to refrain from a smile at the fear 
of starvation they so eloquently described, from 
our own accidental contact with the rim of a 
cooking pot. They were soon relieved from 
their apprehensions, by an assurance that the 
men should be cautioned not to approach within 
a defiling distance of their food. ido not think 
the men very clearly understood the objection 
to their bancful touch. ‘ For sure!’ I heard some 
say, ‘1 would not eat his nasty mess, if he would 
pay me for it!’ And when one of the boatmen 
broke the dish which a soldier had touched, and 
threw its contents, his only food, into the river, 
they were indeed struck with wonder. ‘ Do 
they put tricks upon us, with monsters and with 
men of Ind?’ seemed a riddle, that all were 
anxious to have solved.” 

The fertility and riches of the East, are the 
theme of all historians; the climate too comes 
in for its share: nevertheless, there are draw- 
backs :— 

“In the beginning of April we began to feel 
the hot winds, As we were completely novices 
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in the East, we had not prepared against them. 
It is impossible to conceive any visitation so 
severe; they generally begin about ten o'clock 
in the day, and blow sometimes so violently, 
that we are not able to advance, while moored 
perhaps to a low bank of white sand. The heat 
is so excessive, that it is misery to move, yet the 
budgerows rock so violently as to prevent the 
possibility of being still a moment. 
sand drift about and enter our rooms at all 
quarters. The miserable natives sit without, 
quite overcome, to be powdered by them as they 
fly. All has so withering an aspect—the earth 
so dry, the trees so blasted, and the people, like 
faquirs whitened for penance, seem to have no 
life in them; all natural moisture locked up, 
they appear as if suddenly turned into stone, 
like the inhabitants of the enchanted town 
on the coast of India, in the Thousand and 
One Tales. It sets the teeth on edge to look 
at them.” 

To ride through the streets of English 
cities, is one thing; to ride through those of 
Delhi, is another :— 

“Riding through the town requires much 
management, and some skill. It is necessary 
to shout, push, and kick the whole way to warn 
the multitude to get out of the road. Occa- 


Clouds of 


| glazed paper sprinkled with golden stars, and 


sionally you have to squeeze past a string of | 


loaded camels, or start away from a train of ele- 
phants; and if your horse be frightened at these 
last animals, which is frequently the case, it 
needs some ingenuity to avoid being plunged 
into the cauldrons which simmer, on each side 
of the way, in front of the cooks’ shops. The 
fear is mutual very often; and the elephants, 
in attempting to escape from the approach of 
a horseman, may well be supposed to throw 
the whole street into a fine confusion. In one 
of my strolls through the city on horseback, I 
was nearly swept away by a species of simoom, 
caused by the progress, through the dusty 
town, of some important personage travelling 
in state. 

“When overtaken by such a storm, it is along 
time before you can recover either your sight or 
position. ‘The idle cause of all this tumult was 
reposing quietly in a shining, yellow palanquin, 
tricked out with gilt moulding in every possible 
direction. He was preceded by a large retinue 
of strange-looking beings, mounted on horses 
and dromedaries, and dressed in the most fan- 
tastic style. The animals were covered with 
scarlet housings, bound by gold lace, their 
bridles studded with shells; round their necks 
were collars of gold or silver, with little drops 
hanging to them, that kept time most admirably 
with their jogging measure. The camels were 
likewise adorned with bells.” 

India has its equestrian dandies as well as 
Britain :— 

“When a youth of family is fully equipped 
and mounted for the course, he shows most 
plainly, by his air and manner, that he is, in his 
own opinion, all in all; the fashion of his tur- 
ban, and the curl of his moustache, are evidently 
the result of great pains. The horse is covered 
with costly trappings; and what little of his 
natural coat can be seen, is as sleek as possible. 
His tail is long and sweeping, and his mane 
plaited with the neatest art, having points of 
silver to each length, to keep it in its place. 
He is taught to caper, to turn, and to plunge ; 
and is constantly exercised in these accomplish- 
ments, particularly when in a crowd; for the 
great ambition seems to be, as with beaux of less 
showy exterior, to attract attention, and create 
a sensation; and, as the scattered fvot-pas- 
sengers are seen flying in all directions before 
him, he is certain to attain his object.” 

There are evening parties, we see, given in 
all quarters of the world :— 

“Cards of invitation were issued by the Nu- 


| veller accustomed to be robbed in Europe would 


| 





waub to all the servants of the government in | 
the neighbourhood of his palace, of which the | 
following, to myself, may serve as a specimen : 
«* Most benevolent Sir; the delight of your friends ; 
health to you! : 

“The anxious wish I feel to see you surpasses all 
expressions in writing. The desire of my heart is, that 
you will come into the fort on the evening of Friday 
next, in the month of Sufur Moosufur, and partake of 
an entertainment and supper it is my intention to give. 
Make me happy! 

«* May your hopes always be gratified !’’ 

“This invitation was written upon beautifully 


well perfumed with attar of roses. It does not 
often fall to my lot to be invited in such flowery 
terms, and I place great store by the royal man- 
date. I went up in the morning by the river, 
and passing the city, visited the preparations 
for the ceremony—a peep behind the curtain 
which, in matters of oriental finery, had better 
be avoided. By night, and at a distance, as 
everything is constructed for effect, such scenes 
have a most imposing appearance, and the per- 
son who can look at them without thinking of | 
fairies and genii must be wofully matter-of- 
fact indeed. I fancied I was enjoying some 
festival in the best days of Bagdad or Damascus. 
The pipes, the carpets, the ottomans, the danc- 
ing girls, all combined to favour the belief.” 





Our London thieves, dextrous as they are, 
might learn something of their brethren of 
Hindostan: the following scene is equal to 
that in Don Quixote, where Sancho’s ass is 
stolen while he is sitting on its back :-— 

“T have heard so many instances of the skill 
of these worthies, that I should never feel asto- 
nished at any feats they might perform. <A tra- 


searcely think it possible that a sheet should be 
stolen from under him without his discovering 
it; but nothing is more simple to a Hindoo 
thie?;—perfectly naked, he glides, like a serpent, 
into the room, and sits on the floor, at the foot 
of the bed, watching his opportunity: when he 
thinks the sleeper fast as possible, he gives the 
sheet a gentle pull, and crouches under the bed. 
If disturbed from his nap, seeing nothing, the 
man yawns, stretches, turns round, and sleeps 
gain. This is natural, and on this the thief 
reckons. By repeating the same operation two 
or three times, the utmost that will be necessary, 
he gains the sheet, and makes off.” 





Weshall reserve a few of the other pictures 
in these volumes, for our columns next week : 
in the meantime, we recommend Capt. Skin- 
ner’s Excursions to all who are desirous of a 
more intimate acquaintance with the splendid 
scenes and singular hordes of India. 








Scottish Proverbs. Collected and Arranged 
by Andrew Henderson, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by W. Motherwell. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. 

Tuts little compact volume of Scottish Pro- 

verbs and Sayings is, to us, very welcome, 

and we have no doubt it will be equally or | 
more so to others, though it is not exactly 
such a work as the subject merits. The | 





labours of the two editors are distinctly set 
forth in the title: it has been the business 
of Andrew Henderson to correct, coilate, and 
arrange the Proverbs of the north; and we 
cannot but say, that he has been industrious, 
and, in some instances, lucky: but it has 
been his pleasure to arrange them according 
to the subject-matter instead of by the letter 
of the alphabet with which they commence— 
for instance, 
He’s auld and cauld, and ill to lie aside, 





is not inserted under the letter n, but under 


the word “ ace”: yet, under that title, where 
is the proverb 
He’ll be rotten ere I be ripe? 

Again, under the heading “ Batrns,” we haye 
sought in vain for 

Bairns and birds wad ay be pickling : 
nor indeed can we find it anywhere: yet 
it may be in the volume. We miss others 
too of our old, pithy, sarcastic favourites ; nor 
do we think it any amends that we have some 
with which we had no previous acquaintance 
—new coined ones, in short, we suspect— 
bearing but a very faint resemblance to the 
genuine old pithy proverb. Hundreds of pro- 
verbs might be added to this collection, and 
it would be well too to restore in their rustic 
meaning many which are erroneously given, 
We cannot, however, say 





Mony a ane spits in his loof and does little, 
for Mr. Henderson has done much, and we 
thank him for what he has done. 

Of Mr. Motherwell’s portion of the work 
we must now speak : he is well and favour- 
ably known both as poet and antiquarian, 
and though the skill of the latter was chiefly 
required in this introduction, he has occasion- 
ally shown that he hasa feeling of adeeper sort 
than what grubbing among the rotten bones 
of old matters requires. His part of the work 
is full of agreeable knowledge, told agreeably ; 
and we are the more pleased with this, be- 
cause, in his former work, § Minstrelsy, An- 
cient and Modern,’ he wrote in a style which 
set our hair on end, and in a spirit which 
astonished us: those who admire the “ Ercles 
vein,” will find the following specimen pure 
and matchless—he is accusing a_ brother 
editor of old songs with not observing the 
ceremonious accuracy of Ritson ;— 

“Itis an unholy and abhorrent lust which 
thus ransacks the tomb and rifles the calm 
beauty of the mute and unresisting dead: and 
it is a most irreverent jest to tear away the an- 
cient cerements in which they were swathed, for 
the purpose of tricking them forth in the garish 
holiday garments of the living and the walk- 
ing flesh: and yet this monstrous passion hath 
filled the soul of the editor of the ‘Songs of 
Scotland,’ and this heartless, tasteless, and im- 
pious jest glares frightfully in many a corner 
of his four volumes. While thus violating 
ancient song, he seems to have been well aware 
of the heinousness of his offending. He might 
shudder and sicken at the revolting task indeed. 
To soothe his own alarmed conscience % 








But we cannot go on—in short, we must 
leave Mr. Motherwell’s labours, both new 
and old; and we do so, not a little glad at 
heart that he can now think like a poet, and 
write prose in a style of sobriety and sense. 


Dramatic Stories. By T. Arnold, Esq. 3 vols. 
London: Colburn & Bentley. 


We some time ago censured Horace Smith 
for laying the scenes of one or two of his 
stories in periods too remote for modern sym- 
pathy; we may say the same of some of the 
tales by Mr. T. Arnold: he spreads wide the 
net of his talents, and at one sweep takes in 
European history from the days of Canute 
the Dane, down to the conscriptions of Bona- 
parte. Why these stories are called drama- 
tic, itis impossible to conceive ; they have 
no better claim to the title, than any other 
series of tales; his characters speak when 
spoken to, and enter into discussions as the 
occasion demands: when wearied with talk- 
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ing, they hold their tongues, and the narra- 
tive proceeds till the persons in the drama 
acquire yesh wind; a halt then takes place, 
and the dialogue recommences. This is a 
very convenient, and it is certainly a very 
common way of conducting a story. We 
acknowledge, however, that the tales of the 
author are generally well told; that the lead- 
ing characters are frequently true to nature, 
and that they are accurately clothed in the 
historic costume of their times. 

Mr. Arnold has skill in selecting situations, 
and in employing incidents; he sees all the 
leading points of his story, sets them fully 
before the reader, and leaves nothing in ob- 
scurity ; he has, too, considerable command 
of language, and his knowledge of history 
and human life is respectable—nay, ext n- 
sive. He has a certain knack in conversation 
—a skill in the bandying of words, which 
give life and animation to the scenes; yet 
we cantot conceal from onrselves, that many 
of these dialogues are trifling, and abound in 
“pribble prabble,” even unto weariness. As 
an instance of that flat and unprofitable way 
of writing, we might quote the greater part 
of §The Wish Unwished.’ We would, in- 
deed, advise Mr. Arnold to beware of the 
besetting sin of talking; his characters have 
a flux of words, which } } "ae 
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Lycophron. 
Tue diligent study of Hesiod’s Theogony i 
ess ially necessary to all who de Sire to under- 
stance opular mythology of Greece nd 





j ist aS necessary is t 
all the explanations giN d 
1 | ition of 
the Pentateuch, as it is of the English history; 
and the laborious eflorts of Brvant and Faber 
to discover the sacred narratives 
under heathen fables, are not one whit more 
wise, than the attempt of the French intid 
prove the gospel a treatise on astronomy, 


the twelve Apostles the signs of the 
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n by his commentators 
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disguised 











zodiac. 
Learned men during the last century wasted 
time and toil in such precious foolery ; 
a poor compliment to the present generation to 
republish their absurdities: we cannot conjec- 
ure for what reason the editor of this volume 
has chosen to give as notes some of Bryant's 
wildest theories, and to preserve a preliminary 


dissertation on Hesiod’s mythology, chiefly re- 


but it is 





markable for being splendidly erroneous from 
besinning to end. livery mythology in the 


world is but a collection of popular traditions; 


and the similarity found between the legends of | 





diff 


t countries, proves nothing 


the sameness of human 


more than 
The true de- 
scription of the Theogony is, that it is a collec- 
tion of : 
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nature. 
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disposed to believe that all the poems of a cer- 


ystem not particularly remarkal 
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written by the author of the 





tain school were ascribed to Hesiod, just as all 
tie compositions of the Rhapsodists were attri- 
buted to Homer. 

The translations in this volume are 
cellent, and that of I 


all ex- 
veophron in’ particular 
merits the highest p , for itis a perfect fac- 

ile of the original in evervt! 


We hope that Mr. Valpy 
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but its ob- 
sc y- } 1] lude 
the Cyclic poets in his coll R 1@ prac- 
matised narratives of the Troj 
volume, carefully executed, would bea great ad- 
dition to the many services which Mr. Valpy 
has rendered to classical literature. ‘ 








Famity Crassican Liprary.—No. XXXI. 
Vol. I. 

Tuts is a reprint of Clarke's valuable transla- 
tion, with several important corrections and 
Improvements. 


—————_—____-—— 


Cesar. 


The Private Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion. 
2 vols. 
Fortune Hunting. By the Author of ‘ First Love.’ 
3 vols. London: Colburn & Bentley. 
Tuc publishers of works like these, act wisely 
in having them well reviewed, ere they permit 
them to go before the public. The Private 
Correspondence is just such superfine gossip 
as we presume would pass between two super- 
fine ladies’ maids. The Fortune Hunter is 
perhaps a shade better, inasmuch as there is 
an attempt to develope character—but both 
were beyond the endurance of even our well- 
tried patience 





Advice toa Young Man upon first going to Oxford. 
By the Rev. Edward Berens, M.A. L 
t 





A little volume containing so much good sense 
and good feeling, that we see no reason why 
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¥ into 


We assure Mr. 


the advice should be whispered exclusive 
the ear of an Oxford student. 
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Galloway. 2nd. edit. with additions. 


London: Parbury & Co, 


Tue first edition of this useful work met with 
} 
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due attention from the public some years ag 


and we should not have done mo t 
than merely announce the ef the 
second, were it not for an additional chapter, 
which it contains on the Government of India. 
The general reader has heard so much about 
the “ India Question,” that it is, by this time, 
necessary to tell him what the question is. It 
is simply, whether the vast 
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countries con- 
England in the 
East, shall be governed, like other territorial 
acquisitions, by the crown, or by a company of 
individuals 

What is our author’s argument in favour of 
the patronage remaining in the hands of the 
Company?) We cannot tell. He admits that 
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vainly imagined,”’—that “the value oi India to 
England caunot be made up of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence ;""—in short, that the question 

in, of national 











seems to us easy. We however, 
result of the Colon researches, 
premising that we do not understand above 
one-third of the substance. 
“ [ apprehend, therefore, that the true 


system for the practi government of India 
will be found in this, that whilst the right of 
control shall remain in his Majesty’s Ministers, 
India shall nevertheless be virtually and really 
governed by the Body of Directors; the B 
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The New Testament, with a Commentary : Part I. 
containing St. Matthew and St. Mari. By the 
tev. Charles Girdlestone, M.A. Oxford: S. 
Collingwood, ; 
As far as we have examined this volume of 
Scriptural expositions, it strikes us that Mr, 
Girdlestone has effected his intentions with 
considerable success. The work is arranged in 
short separate lectures, to which are prefixed 
the words of Scripture, divided into paragraphs, 
text and commentary occupying together about 
two octavo pages. ‘The arrangement is espe- 
cially adapted for the reading of the Bible in 
families; and is, therefore, practically, rather 
than critically, explanatory. One hint we must 
ofier Mr. Girdlestone ; we do not think the 
style of expression is always simple enough 
for servants and children. ‘The common theo- 
lozical fault of long sentences is avoided; and 
the error of a somewhat too elaborate phraseo- 
logy may also be avoided in the portions of the 
Commentary yet to be published. No man,” 
said the late Robert Ha!l, ‘would think of 
using a word of three syllables, when a word 
of one can be found to express his meaning 
as well.”” Notwithstanding these exceptions, we 
warmly recommend the volume to families, 





A Key to both Houses of Parliament, consisting of 
Alphabetical Notices of the Lords and Commons 


of Great Britain and Iveland; the Regulations 
and Standing Orders of bth Houses, respeciing 
ite Biils, Fees, Fines, and Com- 


P ges, Pri ! 
2 eves is of he Lords of Ilis Majesty's 
Privy Con and of the Scottish and lrish 
Nobility who do not sit in the House of Peers; 








with every other Species of Information respect- 
ing the Constilution, History, and Usages of 
London: Longman & Co. 

We give the whole of this title-page, for, in 
truth, it explains the nature of the work better 
than we could do. Our contemporaries have, 
ut exception, so far as we know, spoken 
lof the work; and it certainly contains much 
valuable information, although that information 
is generally gleaned from very obvious sources. 


Parliament. 








MEDICAL WORKS. 
Counteraction viewed as ameans of Cure. By John 
Epps, M.D. London: Renshaw, 

Tuts is a valuable essay on a subject of which 
we know little. Counteraction is a powerful 
agent in medicine, yet our knowledge of its ope- 
ration and effects are scanty and imperfect. Dr. 
Epps has condensed a great deal of useful in- 
formation into a very small space, and his little 
work may be considered as an excellent appendix 
to the more scientific one of Dr. Sabatier d’Or- 
leans, on the sae subject. 
Observations on the Healthy and Diseased Pro- 

ties of the Blood. By William Stevens, M.D, 

London: Murray. 

a most important work, and especially 
It cannot fail to do 
some good, if only by directing the attention of 
medical men to the influence of the state of the 
blood in the production of diseuse, and particu- 
larly the cholera. It should be read by all. 


Tuts is 


so at the present moment. 


Lithotrity and Lithotomy compared. Ry Thomas 

King, M.D. London: Longman & Co. 
A very valuable work, not only for the anato- 
nical information which it contains, but for the 
comparative estimate of the two methods. We 
cannot doubt, that this work will induce our 
surgeons generally to adopt lithotrity, which has 
been with great justice called one of the greatest 
discoveries of the age. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SONG.—PAT TO JOHN. 


Tuey tell us, John, that you and I, 
In all we ever say or sing, 
Aré’so unlike, ’tis vain to try 
Agreeing, John, in any thing— 
But well we know, they tell us so 
To keep us jarring if they can, 
For none agree, where’er we go, 
Liké Englishman and Irishman. 


At first, indeed, their working tools, 
While jealous of each other, John, 
In idle strife the knaves make fools 
Of brother, and of brother, John; 
But, once when face to face we're set, 
No neighbours, since the world began, 
In manliness have nearer met, 
Than Englishman and Irishman. 


Monsieur bows low, and lays his hand 
Just where his heart, Jolin, ought to be, 
But soon he lets us understand, 
There’s more of ¢hat tween you and me ; 
Aye, different our lot has been, 
Our worldly ways, and social plan, 
But still there’s heart galore between 
The Englishman and frishman. 


Since Yankee did your friendship spurn, 
I guess you’ve found him rather grutf— 
We've driven bargains, in our turn, 
With Andrew, John—and that's enough; 
But we can love just when we will, ; 
And strike accounts, if any can, 
And think each other honest still,_— 
The Englishman and Irishman. 


The truth to tell, you scarce are gay, 
Yet, German phlegm, and German rant, 

Their smoke and flash, ten times a day, 
Seem not exactly what you want— 

Nor poor proud Don can please like me— 
Nor cross-abjuring Mynheer Jan— 

Nor either with ourselves a 
Like Englishman with Iris! 








ce, 
man. 


Of Russian serf I will not speak, 
In any song that speaks of you— 
Of poor Italian, worn and weak, 
Of rugged Dane, or clever Jew ;— 
Nor me with them will you compare— 
And as, my friend, turn where you can, 
No two are matched, you must declare, 
Like Englishman and Irishman. 


Straightforward, each in his own way, 
We do not meet, the world around, 
In human breasts the mainspring play, 

Out of our own, John, half so sound; 
We differ, John, just as we should, 

And so we must, try all we can— 
Yet differing, promote the good 

Of Englishman and Irishman. 


You teach me skill, when merely brave— 
I stir your spirit, now and then— 
I make you gay, you make me grave— 
We laugh—but you advise the when ;— 
My mind is ardent, yours more fixed— 
Mine has more project, yours more plan— 
But who, our minds together mixed, 
Like Englishman and Irishman ? 
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o shake hands, neiehbour, after all; 
And while they prate, let u: 
lo find our differences small, 
And our resemblance, brot! 
Aye! do but this, and in th 
Of danger put me in the va 
And a fico fi 
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| then be five years old. 


; mock delicacy for this defect. 
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MEMOIR OF SHELLEY. 


Lorp Byron is said to have prevented the 
school-room at Harrow from being burnt in 
a rebellion, by showing the boys the names 
of their ancestors on the walls+; Sue iey, to 
have entered into a conspiracy at Eton 
against the odious custom of fagging. I be- 
lieve that neither of these anecdotes rests on 
any good authority. Shelley was in love with 
no Mary Duff} at eight years old, nor wrote 
epigrams on lame ducks, like Dr. Johnson, at 
four. 
being near relatives, but remember no pre- 
cocity of genius which he displayed. His 
parents were not remarkable for any parti- 
cular talent. It is true that his grandfather 
possessed what is thought most worth ac- 
quiring, the science of getting money, for, 
commencing the world with no fortune, 
he contrived to marry two of the richest 
heiresses in England, and to leave 20,0001. 
a year, and 300,900/. in the funds. A Greek 
poet says, that those who amass inordinate 
wealth “ produce a stock that differs from the 
tree.”’ Thus Shelley, even from a boy, had a 
sovereign contempt for the universal idol.— 
But Lam not “beginning with the beginning.” 
He was born in August 1792, and brought up 
till seven or eight years of age in the retire- 
ment of Field Place, Sussex, with his sisters, 
receiving the same education as they—hence, 
he never showed the least taste for the sports 
or amusements of boys, and, on account of 
his girlishness, was, on going to school, 
subject to many persecutions which, in his 
introductory stanzas to ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ 
he depicts— 

Until there rose 
From the near school-room, voices that, alas! 
Were but an echo trom a world of woes, 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

That school-room was not of Eton, but 
of Sion House, Brentford, where he passed 
several years preparatory to being sent to 
Eton. This place was a perfect hell to Shel- 
ley; his pure and virgin mind was shocked 
by the language and manners of his new 
companions; but, though forced to be with 
them, he was not of them. Methinks T see 
him now, pacing, with rapid strides, a favou- 
rite and remote spot of the playground—ge- 


nerally alone—and where, he says, I formed | 


these resolutions :— 
To bewise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check. 

Tyranny generally produces tyranny in 
common minds—not so in Shelley. Doubtless, 
much of his hatred of oppression may be 
attributed to what he saw and suffered at 





+ Byron’s own name would now act as a spell against 
any similar attempt. I saw his name carved at Harrow, 
in three places, in very large characters—a presenti- 


acquire it. 

t This love affair of Byron’s seems rather to border on 
the ridiculous. That he showed a remarkable preco- 
city of talent iscertain. A schoolfellow of his at Aber- 
deen, and who used to visit his mother when lodging 
at Leslie’s the apothecary’s in Broad Street, told me 
that Byren and himself were canght in a thunder storm, 
and obliged to take refuge in a cellar, where, to wile 
away the time, Byron, with inuch emphasis and action, 
recited a tale from the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ He might 
He was exceedingly pugna- 
cious at this school, a character he maintained at Har- 
row, and notwithstanding the deformity in deff his 
feet, he was very active. He used toblame his mother’s 
In common with many 
Scotch ladies of that time, it seems she had a prejudice 


| against accoucheurs, 








this school; and so odious was the recollec- 


| tion of the place to both of us, that we never 


made it the subject of conversation in after- 


| life. He was, as a schoolboy, exceeding] 


shy, bashful, and reserved—indeed, though 


| peculiarly gentle, and elegant and refined in 
| his manners, he never entirely got rid of his 
| ditlidence — and who would have wished he 


I knew him from a child, our mothers | 


should?) With the characteristic of true ge- 
nius, he was ever modest, humble, and pre- 
pared to acknowledge merit, wherever he 
found it, without any desire to shine himself, 
by making a foil of others. 

He went to Eton at thirteen. It was a 
new aud better world: but Shelley's was 
a spirit that ill brooked restraint, or, in 
his own words, he cared to “ learn little 
that his tyrants knew or taught;” nor did 
he distinguish himself much at Eton, where, 
as at other public schools, superior merit is 
only assigned to those who have the knack 


| of making Latin verses—a task he abhorred. 


Perhaps his depreciation of the Latin poets 
(though common to all great Greek scholars) 
might be partly owing to his disgust at the 
recollection of being forced to swallow this, 
to him, bitter drug. I was surprised to find 
at every vacation the rapid developement of 
mind which each succeeding half-year pro- 


| duced in Shelley; he proved himself also no 


bad scholar, before leaving Eton, by having 
translated several books of Pliny’s Natural 
History: he told me he had stopped short at 


| the Chapters on Astronomy, which his tutor, 





| avolume of Cambridge prize poems. 


on being consulted, owned his inability to 
explain. t Much of the last year, before he 
went to the University, was devoted to Ger- 
man, which he studied with his usual ardour 
of pursuit: and to his particular course of 
reading in this language I attribute much of 
his love of the romantic and the mystic and 
the marvellous. 


He had become a believer in the ghost 
stories and enchantments of the Black Fo- 
rest, and was giving birth to no poetical fic- 
tion when he confessed— 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Thro’ many a lonely « hamber, cave, and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 

Biirgher’s tale of ‘ Leonora’ was an especial 
favourite with him: he had also procured the 
splendid edition illustrated by Lady Diana 
Beauclerk; and this wild ballad it was which 
inspired him to write verses. I remember 
well the first of his effusions, a very German- 
like fragment, beginning with— 

Hark ! the owlet flaps his wings 
In the pathless dell beneath, 

Hark! ’tis the night-raven sings 
Tidings of approaching death. 

I think he was then about fifteen. Shortly 
afterwards we wrote, in conjunction, six or 
seven cantos on the story of the Wandering 


ap ;, of whic irst fi rj xception 
ment of his future fame, or a pledge of his ambition to | Jew ’ of which the first four, with the eacer 


of a very few lines, were exclusively mine. 
It was a thing, such as boys usually write, a 
cento from different favourite authors; the 
crucifixion scene altogether a plagiary from 
The 
part which I contributed | have still, and was 
surprised to find totidem verbis in Fraser's 





tI remember his pointing out to me a passage that 
particularly struck him, and with which Calderon 
puzzles Cyprian, in the ‘ Magice Prodigioso’—‘* God 
must be all sense, all sight, all hearing, all life, all 
mind, self-existent,”” &c. ‘Thence arose the first germ 
of Shelley’s scepticism. 
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Magazine. The Wandering Jew continued 
to be a favourite subject of Shelley's. 
notes of Queen Mab + he gives the Legend, 
probably a translation from the German, 
from which Byron took that splendid idea in 
Manfred— 


Back, 
Back by a single hair, 1 could not die. 


his 
the 


Shelley also introduces Ahasuerus in 
‘Hellas.’ Voltaire did the same in 
‘ Henriade.’ 

As might be shown by the last cantos of 
that poem, which Fraser did not think worth 
publishing, his ideas were, at that time, 
strange and incomprehensible, mere elements 
of thought—images wild, vast, and Titanic. 

Shelley, like Byron, knew early what it 
was to love: almost all the great poets 
have. After twenty-five years, I still remem- 
ber Harriet G., and when I call to mind all 
the women I have ever seen and admired, I 
know of none that surpassed, few that could 
compare with her in beauty. I think of her as 
of some picture of Raphael's, or as one of 
Shakspeare’s women. Shelley and Miss G. 
were born in the same year. ‘There was a 
resemblance, as is often the case in cousins, 
between them, such as Byron describes as 
existing between Manfred and Astarte, or, 
as Shelley himself, in a fragment, says, 

They were two cousins almost like to twins, 
. . = + * . 
And so they grew together like two flowers 
Upon one stem, which the same beams and showers 
Lull or awaken in their purple prime. 

If two persons were ever designed for each 
other, these seemed to be so. His novel of 
‘Zastrozzi,’ a very wonderful work for a boy 
of sixteen, embodies much of the intensity of 
this passion that devoured him; and some of 
the chapters were, he told me, written by 
the lady herself. Shelley’s mishap at Ox- 
ford was a blight to all his hopes, the 
rock on which all his happiness split; he had 
the heart-rending misery of seeing her he 
adored wedded to another. Save for that 
expulsion (which I had almost called an 
unfortunate one, but that, as far as the world 
is concerned, the epithet would have been 
misapplied), Shelley would probably have 
become a member for some close borough, a 
good acting magistrate, and an excellent 
country ‘squire. It is my firm belief, that 
he never wholly shook off this early attach- 
ment, that it was long the canker of his life, 
even if he ever really loved a second time. 

I remember, as if it occurred yesterday, 
his knocking at my door in the Temple at 
four o’clock in the morning after his expul- 
sion. I think I hear his cracked voice, with 
its well-known pipe, “ Medwin, let me in; I 
am expelled, (here followed a loud half-hys- 
teric laugh)—I am expelled for Atheism.” 
Though somewhat shocked, I was not much 
surprised at the news, having been led, from 
the tenour of his letters, to anticipate some 
such end to his collegiate career. In my 
memoir on Shelley, in the ‘ Conversations of 





+ Queen Mab was commence’ when Shetley was 
seventeen, as is proved by its being dedicated to his 
first love, of whom he says— 
Thou wast my purer mind— 
Thou wast the inspiration of my song— 
Thine are these early wilding flowers, 
Though garlanded by me. 

This poem underwent, however, considerable correc- 
tion; and the notes were written after an interval of 
some years. 

t The pitiless curse held me by the hair, and I could 
not die.—Notes of Queen Mab. 











marvellous treatise and conduct which led to 


| Lord Byron,’ I have already spoken of the l 
nthe | 


this catastrophe. During the last term he had | 
published also a strange half-mad volume of | 


poems, entitled the ‘ Posthumous Works of my 
Aunt Margaret Nicholson,’ in which were 
some panegyrical stanzas to the memory of 
Charlotte Corday ; the poetry was well worthy 


of the subject—-probably the copy I have is | 


the only one existing. 

Shelley, whilst at University College, 
formed but one friendship,+ and even that 
one was the effect of accident. Nor did 
this arise from any unsociai feeling, but 
from an unwillingness and dislike to form 
acquaintance with strangers, which charac- 
terized him all his life. That stiffness and 
formality, and unapproachableness, which 
are so justly ridiculed by foreigners in 
Englishmen, are not confined to the great 
world, but begin at the University—per- 
haps there were no Etonians whom Shelley 
knew in the College—perhaps he shrunk from 
the idea of asking for introductions, and, en- 
tirely occupied in his pursuits and lucu- 
brations, and always communing with him- 
self, he knew not what solitude meant. 

As to chemistry, he was very superficial in 
that science. Its phenomena alone excited 
his interest. I believe he imbibed his taste 
for it from a private exhibition of Walker's 
Lectures, with which he was much struck : 
but all he knew consisted in setting fire to 
trees—burning holes in carpets, and flying 
kites to attract lightning-——an idea bor- 
rowed from Franklin. He was not very 
profound either in his metaphysics at this 
time: Hume's Essays (of which he gave me 
a copy I have still) were his gospel. He 
was very serious at my ridiculing the chapter 
entitled ‘A Sceptical Solution of Sceptical 
Doubts,’ and asking him what he could make 
of a doubtful solution of doubtful doubts. 

It was with some reluctance that the 
head of his college urged against him the 
fiat of banishment—not only on account of 
his extreme youth (he was only seventeen) 
but that his ancestors had been benefactors 
to the College, and founders of one exhibi- 
tion, if not more. ¢ Is it not to be regretted 
that his tutor or some of the authorities of 
the University, did not attempt to convince 
him of the fallacy of his deductions, instead 
of resorting at once to expulsion, a poor 
test of truth? The Germans act differently 
with their sceptical under-graduates, and if 
arguinent fails, leave the correction of their 
errors to time and good sense. Shelley looked 
upon the refusal of the examining masters to 
accept his challenge in the schools, as a proof 
that his logic was incontrovertible, and glo- 
ried in what he considered a persecution, 
But if Shelley thought thus, it was diflerent 
with his father, who, proud of his son's 





+1 can perceive no resemblance to Shelley in the 
misanthrope Mandeville, though it is generally un- 
derstood that Godwin intended that character as an 
idealism of Shelley, not of Shelley in the darker traits 
which led to crime, but to show how the most brilliant 
talents warped into a wrong direction, counteract all 
the external advantages of life, and conduce to their 
possessor's misery, 

t His grandfather married a descendant of Sir Philip 
Sydney. If Shelley had any aristocratic feelings, he 
was proud of this connexion. He told me that his 
uncle, the possessor of Penshurst, when he re settled 
his estates, offered him some thousand pounds to make 
over his contingency (for he was in the entail); but, 
that although he was in great want of money at the 
time, he declined the proposal. 








talents, had looked forward to a brilliant 
career for his heir. Shelley, till his father’s 
fury had in some degree evaporated, remained 
in town, and we lived much together. His 
mind was at that time wholly devoted to 
metaphysics, and he lived in a world of 
shadows, that fitted him weil for the Clouds 
of Aristophanes. To instance this. Being in 
Leicester Square one morning at five o'clock 
(I hardly know what I was doing there 
myself at that early hour), I was attracted by 
a group of boys standing round a well- 
dressed person lying near the rails. On 
coming up to them I discovered Shelley, who 
had unconsciously spent a part of the night 
sub dio. 

I am not sure whether it was at this pe- 
riod that he was in the habit of noting down 
his dreams. The first day, he said, they made 
a page, the next two, the third several, till 
at last they constituted far the greater part of 
his existence, realizing what Calderon says, 
in his comedy of Vida Sueno— 

« Sueno ¢ Sueno.” 
Dreams are but the dreams of other dreams. 

His correspondents had now become very 
numerous, for he was in the habit of 
writing to all those whose works pleased or 
interested him. Among the rest he ad- 
dressed some letters to a beautiful girl, who 
had just published a volume, in which he 
discovered the germs of that talent which 
marks her as the first poetess of the day. 
Why should [ not name Mrs. Hemans? 

On his return to 

His cold fire-side and alienated home, 

we kept up an almost daily correspondence. 
Much of the subject-matter of it was contro- 
versial, and, as is common with disputants, 
literary as well as others, his reasonings made 
no impression on me—mine had no power to 
convert him. Yet, sceptic as he was, he be- 
came such from no selfish feelings. On the 
contrary, attributing the vices and miseries 
of society to the existing system of things, the 
“anarch custom,” he determined to employ 
all his thoughts, talents, and energies, tocom- 
bat it, with a view of ameliorating the con- 
dition of man. I shall speak of his doctrines 
at some length hereafter. He had, very early, 
this ambition of becoming a reformer, and 
wrote to Rowland Hill under a feigned name, 
proposing to preach to his congregation—of 
course he received no answer. 

Of the marriage into which he was in- 
veigled at eighteen, I shall say little. What 
could be expected from an union where there 
was no concord, no sympathy of taste or 
pursuits, and when every coming day must 
have revived in dismal contrast the being his 
soul idolized ? 

I shall not follow him during his visit to 
Mr. Southey + at the Lakes, his residence in 
Sackville Street, Dublin, or in North Wales. 
From Ireland he sent me a political pamphlet. 
It was very long, closely printed, very ill 
digested, but abounding in splendid passages. 
Lam only aware of his having written one other 
pamphlet, under the name of * The Hermit 
of Marlow.’ ‘This was on the occasion of the 





+ He was once a great admirer of Southey’s poems, 
particularly ‘ Thalaba,’ and ‘The Curse of Kehamah.’ 
He told me in Italy he looked upon him as a great im- 
provisatore, and that it was sufficient to have read his 
poems once. The fact was, that Shelley always coupled 
the man with his works, and it must be remembered 
that Southey once addressed sonnets to the awhoress 
of the Rights of Women, and eulogized Charlotte Corday 
and Wat Tyler. 
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Princess Charlotte’s death. The title was only 
a masque for politics. 
the Princess he typified liberty, and rung her 
knell. 
obnoxious to the government, and in conse- 
quence left the country. Shelley was of opi- 
nion, that for many years a price was set upon 
his head, and that several attempts were made 
to cut him off. [had a long conversation with 
Mr. Maddocks, whose tenant he was, in Car- 
narvonshire, as to what occurred, or Shelley 
supposed to occur, there. ‘The scene at the 
inn in ‘Count Fathom,’ was hardly surpassed 
in horror by the recital Shelley used to make 
of the cireumstance. The story was this: 
At midnight, sitting in his study, he heard a 
noise at the window, saw one of the shutters 
gradually unclosed, and a hand advanced into 
the room, armed with a pistol. ‘The muzzle 
was directed towards him, the aim taken, and 
the trigger drawn, ‘The weapon flashed in 
the pan. Shelley, with that personal courage 
which particul larly ¢ distinguished him, rushed 
out to discover and endeavour to seize the 
assassin. In his way towards the outer door, 
at the end of a long leading to the 
garden, he meets the ruffian, whose pistol 


passage 


misses fire asecond time. A struggle now en- 
sues.—'This opponent he described as a short 
powerful man, Shelley, though slightly built, 





was tall, and at that time strong end muscular. 
They were no unequal match. It wasac 
between mind and matter.—After 
painful exertion the victory was fast declaring 
itself for Shellev, which his antagonist find- 
ing, extricat Hf from his grasp, rushed 
into the grounds, and disappeared amo 
shrubber ry. Shelley made a deposition before 
Maddocks the next day to these facts. An 
atte — at murder caused a great sensation 
n ste ipality, where not even a rebbery 
iad taken piace for twenty years. 
could be found to unravel the myste ry; and 
the opinion generally was, that the whol 
was fee effe 
like all who ever knew $ 
idolized him—nor without re 
Maddocks’s absence in London, an extraor- 
dinary tide menaced that truly Roman un- 
dert his embankment against the sca. 
Shelley, always ready to be of service to 
his friends, heading a paper with a 
sé _— in of 5002, took it himself to all the 
ehbourhood, and raised, for the use of 
Me Maddocks, a considerable sum, which 
prevent -d this colossal work irom being de- 
molished. I cite this, as I might do many 
other instances of his active benevolenc 
This extreme generosity often led 
great pecu niar : ssments; and some 
years afte rward 
t] ie evils of 
i 1 borrowi 
the early part of his no man was so 
improvident as Shelley—his heart and purse 
were alike open to all. ile knew I was 
much attached to a young person whom 
pradential motives revented my marrying. 
To do away with this obstacle, he e: wnestly 
propose “dl (which of course I] declined) to 
raise a sum of money on a post obit, and 
settle it on the lady. Som - one has said, 
that he would have divided his last sixpence 
with a friend: I say, that he would have 
given it to a stranger in distress. 
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(Vo be continued next week.] 


Under the lament of 


In Ireland he, however, made himself 














WRITTEN IN THE FIRST LEAF OF BARRY 
CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS. 
A branch that bears a hundred flowers, and falls 
Bowed by its sweet profusion, on the grass ; 
A lyre, whereon doth skilful lutist pass 
From hope to anguish—from love's ; madrigals 
To bold and stirring joys—whose tone rec ‘alls 
The brave old times of England's poet-pride, 
When Shakspeare was, and Sydney—and the 
tide 
Of Spenser’s song swept through Eliza's halls: — 
Thou art like these, dear book!—but no 
farewell 
From him who wove thy witc 
tongue 
When once unloosed, thenceforth forbear to 
tell 
The Bard's aye-changing dreams?—O, 
such wrong 
Guard us, sweet spirits who do minstrels move, 
{nd wake his harp again to passion and to 





heries;—can the 
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H. F.C. 
CAPTAIN ROSS’S EXPEDITION, 

Tuer are, we should suppose, very few 
of our countrymen who have not asked them- 
selves frequently, “Is there any chance of 
poor Ross ever coming back?” To many 
who, like ourselves, have had some acquain- | 

nee with the painful circumstances under 
vhich that brave man went forth, the ques- 
tion is of deep interest ; a slowly, very 
slowly, and reluctantly, all hope of his 
safety abandoned. Perhaps a few words given 


to the circumstances and fate of his expe dition 


will not b d. 





ers will forget the effect 
preduced upon the public by Captain Par- 
ry's comment upon ’s last government 
voyage, but only those who knew Ross can 
fully measure his feelings. Ile determined at 
once, that if a ship could be procured, he 
again; and he rejoiced in the 
chance afforded him, by a generosity which 
has too few parallels. The details of the 
fitting out of his expedition are too well 
known to be here repeated; and it is also 
well known, that he cared not to return at 
all if uns He went, — to 
enjoy an unquestioned triumph, or perish in 
the attempt. 
The application of steam to such an under- 
taking was itself an experiment requiring the 
utmost perfection and certainty in all its de- 
tails. Unfortunately, his ship was fitted with 
boilers of a new construction, which have 
been since proved not to answer the high ex- 
pectations then formed of them. It is doubt- 
ful whether they could generate or keep up a 
supply of teem to give suilicient speed even 
in tair weather and smooth water; and it is 
very etic to be feared that, in rough and 
deep seas, where they would be most needed, 
the engines would fail to act. Moreover, the 
hull of the vessel was not of a construction 
to bear safely the impulse and presuure of the 
‘e. She was, besides, too deeply laden : and, 
even supposing the necessary consumption by 
the crew would materially ‘lighten her, still 
she would be what sailors call too “/abour- 
som” for so weak a vessel. 

But had his steamer been stronger, more 
roomy, and the machinery the most per- 
fect and certain, Ross would have started 
under better prospects than any of the 
former expeditions. From the 
Parry's return in Regent’s Inlet, no land or 
ice could be seen, and he probably would 





Ross 








would go 


uecessful. 





point of 





have reached Cape Turnagain in a week or 
ten days. Had Ross found as open a sea (as, 
from the combined evidence of Parry and 
Franklin, there seems little reason to doubt), 
he would have done the same in three or four 
days. But the loss of his tender, the John, 
was an additional misfortune, which dimi- 
nished his resources, already scanty when 
compared with the equipment of government 
expeditions. 

The last authentic news of him was in lat, 
57°N., 25th July, 1829. They had lost their 
foremast, but by singular good fortune had 
refitted in the harbour of Holsteinberg with 
the mast of the Rockwood, an abandoned 
whaler; from which they also took provisions 
and stores. They sailed, ‘after remaining there 
only a few hours, with high hopes ; the ac- 
counts of the ice received from the natives 
were excellent—all right amongst the crew— 
wind fair and weather favourable. Ross's 
last words were, ‘‘ We are in a more complete 
state than when we left England; and if 
ever the north-west passage be made, it 
should be this year.” 

What destroyed these brave men, or how 
their ship was set fast or crushed, we shall 
never know, unless some remains be found 
by one of those changes which, from age to 
age, reveal the wreck of sea and land, or 
some one should hereafter visit the sad scene 
of their destruction. Ail chance of the re- 
turn of the vessel or crew is, we fear, at an 
end. Yet, hunger can scarcely have been 
their destroyer. ‘They were provisioned for 
three years, and had they passed Behring’s 
Straits, could have got further supplies from 
Kamschatka. 

It is hard to give up all hope. It is 
barely possible tl rat he may exist amongst 
the I Isquim: = or Indians—he may yet re- 
turn. But we fear his name must be added 
to the list of those whom ingratitude and 
injustice have driven upon enterprises with 
feclings which threaten only one issue; and 
we could not longer delay the expression of 
our regret and sorrow : histories, like this 
of Ross, should be stamped deep upon the 
hearts and memories of his countrymen. 





JEAN ANTOINE SAINT-MARTIN. 

Tue Institut of France has just experienced 
another loss in the person of M. Saint-Martin, 
who lately died at Paris, of cholera, in the forty- 
first year of his age. He was born at Paris. At 
a very early age, he applied himself to the study 
of the oriental languages, and became one of the 
best pupils of the learned orientalist Silvestre 
de Sacy. Appointed first inspector of oriental 
typography at the Imprimerie Royale, he was 
elected in 1820 member of the Jnstitut, and of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 
His principal work is the Mémoires [istoriques 
et Géografiques sur l’ Arménie : Paris, 1818—19, 
2 vols. 8vo. ‘The first volume contains a de- 
scription of the country, according to the Greek 
and Latin writers of different ages, combined 
with materials taken from the oriental writers; 
further, a variety of documents upon the anti+ 
quity of Armenia, and a complete compendium 
of its history, followed by ample chronological 
tables. The second volume contains a transla- 
tion, with the text, side by side, of several Ar- 
menian writings. This work supplies the best 
and most authentic information concerning Ar- 
menia, a country so interesting in the history of 
Asia, and so little previously known. Among 
M. Saint-Martin’s other works we may men- 
tion, as the most distinguished, his Recherches 
sur Ul’ Epoque de la Mort d’Alexandre, et sur la 
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Chrenslagie an Felentie: : Pais, 1820; and hie | this, the ees confidence in our own judgment: 


Histoire de Palmyre, in which he discusses all 
that has been said by the ancients and by the 
oriental writers concerning this celebrated city 
of antiquity. This latter work, embellished with 
a map and plates, was printed at the /mprimerie 
Royale. The last of his labours was the getting | 
up of a new e lition of L’ Histoire du Bas- Empire, 
by Lebeau, which he revised and corrected, and 
increased by a full fourth part, with materials 
from the oriental writers; so that, with Saint- 
Martin’s additions, this may be considered 
almost a new work, and is esteemed in many 
points superior to that of Gibbon. F 
M. Saint-Martin had tinished, before his 
death, a work on the Chronology of Ancient 
History, in which he discusses and solves with 
remarkable talent most of the ditticult questions 
relating to ancient chronology. He had deferred 
the publication of this book until less troubled 
times than those by which France 
afflicted for some years past. 
of M. Abel Rémusat, tl 
scholar; and both, in politics, 
tra aud anti-liberal opinions. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

A fine statue by Chantrey, of Sir Joseph 
Banks, was placed on its pedestal yesterday, 
in the British Museum—a gift from certain 
members of the Royal Socicty. The eminent 
naturalist is seated in a chair; his dy 
that of the present day, modified a 
as to render it simple and graceful ; the pos- 
ture is easy and dignified, and, altogether, it 
is one of the most successful statues of the 
artist. The great hall, Nery of sculp- 
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ture, in the Museum, is nearly finished; 
many of the marbles are in their places, and 


we expect it will, before long, be opened to 
the public. We wish the colour of the wall- 
was such as to show the old mutilated times 
worn marbles to more advantage; and we 
also wish that the architect had constructed 
the ceiling after a more airy and elegant 
model. We never saw any thing ¢ so heavy- 
looking and cumbrous ; it is horizontal; the 
beams which support it are enormous; the 
ribs and panels are all square, without mould- 
ing or ornament, and as there are no pila sters 

breaks in the side walls, the ceili: 
quite out of character with all t res 
the place. The ceiling of the Great 
brary, where the King’s books are kept, is 
heavy enough in all conscience ; but still it is 
lightened much by judicious ornaments, and 
by the pilasters between the windows.—New- 
ton, the painter, we hear, has made some 
sketches of American scenes and groups, and 
it is rumoured, that the magic of his pencil 
has had such effect on a young lady of that 
land, that he talks of bringing her to Eng- 
land through means of the church. Wash- 
ington Irving, we see, has bid us an ever- 
lasting farewell; we wish that his happiness 
in his native country may be such re- 
move England, and all that she has done for 
him, for ever from his memory. 

We sometimes indulge ourselves with an 
evening's examination of the most popular 
of our newspapers, to see, by the advertise- 
ments and criticisms, how literature is going 
on. It gives us much pleasure to observe 
that works, of whose success we had augured 
but indifierently, have, if we credit the as- 
surances of repeated paragraphs, risen into 
most enviable popularity, and become the 
delight of all classes. We feel not, for all 
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such is the charity of our nature, that when 
we see — which ministered much to our 
repose, keeping all the rest of the world | 
awake with rapture, we really rejoice, and 
feel obliged by the publishers informing us 
| of the fact. We are neither chagrined nor 
| astonished at the multiplication of editions 


| of books which brought us the blessing of 


repose ; we hail it as the assurance that lite- 
rature flourishes, and it even begets hopes 
| that the season for selling the works of genius 
; is at hand. ; 
llegrini, are but 
| an imperfect corps; but ‘ Fidelio,’ to the 
last, has been crowded. Mad. Fischer is to 
| appear next week in Weigl’s ‘ 
mille’ and Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe’—the latte 
if well given, will deserve the suffrages of the 
musical public. Their version of ‘ Don Juan’ 
is universally considered a failure. Thanks 
to Mr. Ayrton, we have seen Mozart done 
justice to by much abler vocalists. 
| A favourite Italian tenor singer, who has 
been ten years in this country, and received 
from John Bull for his singing at the King’s 
Theatre, Concerts, and for private lessons, 
not less than thirty thousand pounds, has 
lately decamped to the Continent, leaving 
his debts, to a considerable amount, unpaid. 


| The Germans, without Pe 
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The only Musical Festival to take place 
| this year, in the country, is the triennial 
| mee ting of the three choirs at Gloucester. 
| We have just seen one plate, ‘The Dancing | 
| Girl Reposing,’ after Canova, of the resny? 
coming ‘ Tilustrations of Modern Seulptu 
| If the promises of this speciinen be fi hf dd. 
| the work will be one of the most splendid 





and beautiful which even this age of embel- 
lishment has yet produced. The treasures 
of modern sculpture which exist in the pri- 
vate galleries of England, and on the Conti- 
nent, are known to few, and it was in the 
desire to ditiuse generally a knowledge and 
admiration of such works, that the present 
undertaking originated, and we sincerely 
hope that it will meet with that encourage- 
ment which it so well deserves. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 17.— - paper was read ‘ On the Culti- 
vation of the Camellia,’ by John Allnutt, E Sq 
anda bes by Mr. Ro bert ‘Thom; pson, of the 
Society’s Garden, containing an aontnt and 
description of the black Corinth grape, which 
forms so large an article of ree in its 
dried estate, and in which it is better known in 
our shops under the name of currant. The first 
communication more particularly related to the 
treatment proper to be observed in the 
propagation of the Camellia Re 
the largest and most beautiful a the tribe, and 
a variety which has hitherto presented great 
difficulties, even to the cultivators possessing 
the greatest experience. 

The cherries, apricots, peaches, and grapes 
exhibited were much admired—as was a Fuchsia 
globosa from Mr. Bunney’s Nursery at Kings- 
land. A model of a box to contain orange-trees, 
formed of moveable panels of slate in wooden 
frames, and of ingenious construction, was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Allnutt. 

Lieut.-Col. Feilding, Col. Lushington, Mr. II 
Lucas, and Sir Edmund Antrobus, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 
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FINE ARTS 

Illuminated Ornaments, selected from Missals and 

Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. Nos. VII. & 

VIII. By Henry Shaw. Pickering. 
Tus is a beautiful, a valuable, and we think, a 
useful work. Some of the illuminations of our 
manuscripts, are not only remarkable for the 
beauty of their colours and the elegance of the 
penciling, but are well worthy of notice for 
truth and nature; the dawnings of English art 
are there. Of the illuminations before us, we 
chiefly admire the pains which have been taken, 
and the talent laid out in embellishing the 
letters S and I and N. The letter T also, and 
the smi aller S, are particularly fine. The spe- 
of * Royal MS., 6 E. 1X.” us 
almost to regret that printing has superseded 
the art. We have not overlooked the illuminated 
G and H and V—vwe really know not how to 
express our sense of elegance; in the 
first, a Cupid is seated playing on an instrument 
of music; in the second, a Satyr seems running 
away with the arrows of Love; and in the third, 
another Satyr is attempting to kindle a fire on 
the altar of Hymen. 
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Finden'’s Landscape Illustrations of the 
Lord Byron. Part IV. 


Works of 


Tur proof impressions of this fourth num- 
ber of the illustrations of the noble poet's 
wor are now before us: viz. 1. St. Sophia, 


fro | 
The Castle of Chillon; 





Cintra; 5. Matra; 4 
5. Tie Wenger Alps; 

The Coliseum; 7. Ada Byron. Of these, St. 
Sophia, by Roberts, and Cintra, by Stanfield, 
are surprisingly beautiful, more particularly the 
they are at true to nature and to 
art; th re ss one with a sense of reality, 
while, at the time, they are truly poetic. 
N s to be passed over unnoticed : 
are all very fine works, skilfully 
ereeable in their light and shade 
these illustrations could be 
the charm of novelty, to be 


horus; 2. 


lirst: once 
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sure, is a great thing, and the scenes of most of 
the poet's stories are laid—the more the pity— 
in fore ign countries: still we would advise the 





roprietors to find a few more at home; Italy 
s nearly as well known to us as the coast of 
Kent, and is not a tenth part so acceptable to 
our feelings, and are growing weary of 
with its serip and its scoundrelism. 
ne of these seven prints has beauty of an- 
other kind than what arises from landscape: 

Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart,” 
brings a charm with her which few hearts can 
resist; as the sole child of the poet is, 
we can see her mouth and brow something 
of the father—and, as she grows up, we hope to 


ve 


Greece, 


young 














see more. 
Part V. of the new series of the ‘ I//ustrations 
of the Waverley Novels,’ is also before us. There 


are sixteen fine engravings, from painters of 

talent, for the sum of twelve shillings. 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, by Watson 
Gordon, is very like ; the scene in * St. Ronan’s 
Well, where Winterblossom discourses on works 
of art to the _provinei: al dillettanti, is excelle nt; 
but Leslie always Mulready’s Nabob 
visiting Cargill, the clereyman, is perfect; so is 
Inskipp’s Fisherman, in ‘ Redgauntlet’—it is 
all nature and truth; Boxall’s Sir Henry Lee 
and his daughter Alice, is full of tine character; 
and the graver of Fox has done it justice. We 
cannot further particularize the illustrations 
which we like in this number, and it is the less 
necessary as we have said something about them 
before. 


much 


The 





80: 





Part I. of the ‘ Landscape Illustrations of the 
Prose and Poetry of Sir Walter Scott.’ This isa 
re-issue at a reduced price, (these five beautiful 
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engravings being now offered for half-a-crown, ) 
of the Landscape Illustrations with additions of 
a more mental kind—personifications of the 
principal characters in the narratives. An ima- 
ginary Rose Bradwardine, from the pencil of 
Leslie, graces the present number, and it is high 
praise to say that it is not unworthy of the fas- 
cinating original. 





Sketches in the Isle of Wight. By George Bran- 
nan. Westley & Davis. 
Tuts little work has more claims to accuracy 


than to elegance; its chief charm is its reality. 





MUSIC 
KING'S THEATRE. 
For the benefits of Donzelli and Mad. De 
Meric, excellent entertainments were given to 
empty benches. The truth is, that these bene- 
fits come too frequently, and are generally 
farmed by the manager at a certain moderate 
sum, the Beneficiare being indifferent to the 
further result. In lieu of a faithful represen- 
tation of an entire Italian opera, the subscrip- 
tion performances now consist of an unsatistac- 





tory hodge-podge, compounded of acts from | 


three different operas. ‘The only novelty worthy 
of remark, is the Desdemona of Mad. Devrient 
with the Otello of Donzelli. 








THEATRICALS 





HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

On Thursday night a very clever and amusing 
little piece was produced here, called, ‘ The 
Court Jester.’ It is from the French, and it is 
most admirably naturalized. ‘The Court Jester’ 
justifies both terms of its appellation by the 
elegance of style and the comicality of its ideas. 
There is, throughout, an easy, flowing dialogue, 
equally remote from vulgarity and affectation.— 
But to the story. A certain grand Duke of Fer- 
rara (who, like many others on every stage of 
life, intends better than he acts), while serving 
in an inferior military capacity, has gained the 
affections of an amiable female—daughter of a 
companion in arms. Urged on by the advice of 
an unprincipled courtier, he has obtained the 
object of his desires by means of a false mar- 
riage. Having been recalled from service im- 
mediately after this event, he has quitted his 
victim, who remains unconscious of the perfidy 
which has been practised upon her, and full of 
the purest love for her “most filthy bargain.” 
The parasite has followed up his scheme by 
communicating to each a forged detail of the 
death of the other. Before the commencement 
of the drama, the young Prince has assumed 
the reins of government, and his profligate ad- 
viser is advanced to the post of Prime Minister. 
The voice of the people calls upon the Sovereign 
to form a matrimonial alliance, and he, whonow 
cherishes the fondest recollection of the being he 
formerly betrayed, gives a reluctant consent. 
The Prime Minister sees danger to his own as- 
cendancy in such a measure, and, in concert 
with an apt accomplice, contrives a plan by 
which a young and beautiful female is thrown in 
the way of their royal master, in the hope that 
she may prove a useful tool in their hands. This 
new device betrays itself, and all the former 
villanies of its contriver at the same tinie, by 
the fact of the two objects proving to be one 
and the same; and the piece concludes with a 
few words of royal repentance and retribution. 
In order to make our outline simple, we have 
taken the liberty of leaving out of its detail the 
principal personage of the drama. We have 
played Hamlet, merely omitting the character of 
the Prince of Denmark: but if any man can 
afford to be thus treated en cavalier, it is Mr. 
Farren—who, in everything he does, takes his 
own part (and his author’s) so well, that he makes 








| so on ad finilum. 
| that we are expected to exclaim “ Really”! 


| at the fifth. 





himself the Hamlet of the piece, whether it was 
intended for him or not. In the particular in- 
stance before us, indeed, he is rather ‘ Yorick” 
than the Prince, for he is, or at least is believed 
to be the Court Jester. Introduced (through a 
series of mistakes) in that capacity to the palace 
of the Sovereign, while he, * good, easy man,” 
thinks no less than that he is, on account of his 
profound erudition, summoned to become a 
member of the Privy Counci—we are presented 
with a scene which, for boldness of conception, 


and delicacy of execution, reflects equal honour | 


upon author and actor, and which stands out, in 
our idea, as one of the happiest efforts of the 
modern drama. There is another link by which 
this character is connected with the most impor- 
tant interests of the piece, and this, his turning 
out to be the uncle and only surviving relative 
of the deserted wife. We were delighted at this, 
inasmuch as it gave Mr. Farren an opportunity, 
which he is not the man to lose, of showing how 
well he can pass from the gay to the grave, from 
the height of all that is ludicrous to the depth 
of all that is pathetic. His bold appeal to the 
Prince in favour of his wronged niece, was worthy 
of any tragedian. We have further only to say, 
that the remainder of the dramatis person 
were, on the whole, very well represented, and, 
merely repeating our assurance to Miss ‘Taylor, 
that in doing less she would do more, we thank 
her for her spirited pains-taking performance. 

The piece is the work of Mr. Mathews, jun. 
—We have much pleasure in having so soon 
again to congratulate him. We need not tell 
him that his present production is far superior to 
his last. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

As this house plays under a licence granted 
by itself, it is not trammelled in the way in 
which more regularly licensed theatres are. 
The word “ burletta,” is therefore left to those, 
which, being under the especial protection of 
the law, feel it respectful to pay the law the 
compliment of evading it, and pieces are here 
designated by their right names. Two new 
musical farces were produced on Wednesday 
evening, the one called, ‘A Day in Paris,’ the 
other, * Wheedling; or, Love in a Snow Storm.’ 
Criticism is proverbial for not standing upon 
trifles, and certainly we are not disposed to 
make any fierce stand upon such trifles as these. 
There is, in truth, so little to say either for or 
against them, and their pretensions are so equal, 
that we should have been at a loss to know 
which to put before the other, had not the ma- 
nagement, in point of order at least, settled the 
question for us. ‘ A Day in Paris’ is constructed, 
as it should seem, for the mere purpose of ex- 
hibiting a young lady (Miss C. Crisp,) in a 
variety of characters—a proceeding which has 
become so common of late, that the admiration 
it obtains is generally confined to the notes of 
admiration in the play-bill. These notes of 
admiration are always put forth according to a 
graduated scale—such scale consisting of one 
for the first character, two for the second, and 
From this, it would appear, 
! at 
the first—* Indeed”!! at the second—* Why 
you don’t say so”!!! at the third—* Astonish- 
ing’ !!!! at the fourth—and “ Miraculous’ !!!!! 
We beg it to be considered, that 
we have said so, and now proceed to notice the 
performance. ‘ But the plot—Mr. Critic—the 
plot.’—*Oh! the plot—true—we had forgotten 
—well—here’s the plot.” Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham (Mr. Abbott,) is an Englishman who has 
arrived in Paris, in order to enjoy a final “lark” 
as a bachelor, previously to his marriage with 
Emily Grenville, (MissC.Crisp). Miss Grenville 
thinks that he stays rather toolong, and therefore 
follows to see what he is about. The better to 
effect her object, she assumes various disguises, 











and having satisfied herself that itis “all right,” 
they “drive on” towards marriage in the usual 
way. Miss C. Crisp is a pleasant-looking lively 
girl, with a fair proportion of capability, but 
she is at present rather more of the country 
actress than the town one. She, however, ob- 
tained considerable applause, and some of it 
was not undeserved. Her broken French wants 
mending. Mr. Abbott did his best with a part 
which gave him a great deal to learn and but 
little to do—his animal spirits carried him 
through, and the writer of the piece is much in- 
debted to him. Mr. Mitchell enacted one of 
those “hail fellow, well met” sort of servants, 
whom we see so often upon the stage, and never 
off it. We had occasion to speak very well of 
this actor when we first saw him last year—each 
succeeding part that he plays serves to confirm 
our opinion, not only of his genuine comicality, 
but of his originality—we look upon it as cer- 
tain, that he will become a general favourite. 
The piece was very well received. 

» *Wheedling, or, Love in a Snow Storm’ is 
evidently taken from the French. This, we 
should think, the French will not object to, pro- 
vided, whoever took it, does not give it back. 
We have before had occasion to remark, that 
there is a probability for real life, and a proba- 
bility for the stage. From that which would be 
consistent with the former, it is often permitted 
an author to depart—but regard should in all 
cases be had to the latter. The piece under 
consideration is a succession of even stage im- 
possibilities ; and, as there is little either in the 
characters or the writing to compensate for 
these, we are compelled to pronounce the whole 
as a poor affair. The part of Sampson Sledge de- 
tied even Mr. Keeley’s talent to make it comical, 
and if it could do this, it could do anything, or, 
rather it could do, as it did, nothing. The 
only sentence which produced any material 
effect upon the house, was one in which Mr. 
Keeley, who is a farrier, being taken to task by 
the father of the girl, to whom he was engaged, 
but whom he has resolved on giving up, and 
asked if he means to say that he really will not 
marry her, answers, ‘‘ No—split my bellows if I 
do.” We would have laid a moderate wager, 
that this coarse answer—coarse even for a black- 
smith—would not have been well received ina 
house which has no gallery; and yet it drew 
forth shouts of laughter and applause. We 
only mention it, in the plenitude of our candour, 
to prove that even theatrical critics are not in- 
fallible. We are somewhat at a loss to know 
whence comes the first title of this piece— 
‘Wheedling.’ Mr. Keeley makes his escape at 
night by being wheeled away over the snow ina 
wheelbarrow—Query, therefore, ‘ Wheeling, or, 
Love in a Snow Storm.’ It was, like its prede- 
cessor, well received by the house. Altogether 
there is a spirit about the perfotmances under 
the new management, which deserves encourage- 
ment. More novelties are advertised, and if 
Mrs. Waylett should not have good houses, it 
will not be for want of praiseworthy activity. 





THEATRICAL CHAT. 

Tue glaring invasions of theatrical copyright 
which are now going on in all directions, will 
not, we trust, escape the observation of the 
dramatic committee, whether such invasions 
have been put before them in evidence cr not. 
It is not for us to assert, that the talent for ori- 
ginal dramatic writing, about which such an 
outery is made, and the want of which we freely 
admit is felt, does exist at present in this 
country to any extent. All we say is, that there 
is so much talent manifesting itself every day 
in all the other departments of literature, that 
it is highly improbable this should be the only 
one deticient. Granting then, for the sake of 
argument, that it does exist, the question na- 
turally arises, “ why does it not manifest itself?” 
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We answer—for want of encouragement. This 
want of encouragement is owing partly to the 
absence of proper protection for dramatic copy- 
right, and partly to the conduct of managers 
and proprietors of theatres—to their want of 


liberality—to their want of discrimination—and | 


to the airs which they are too much in the habit 
of giving themselves to those who may be their 
inferiors in pocket, but must be their superiors 
in intellect. That there have been honourable 
exceptions is quite true. We speak generally, 
and disclaim personality. ‘lo the first of these 
impediments we trust ere long to see a remedy 
applied : a cure for the second we see but slen- 
der prospect of; it is almost a hopeless job to 
wait until offenders reform themselves. If we 
were aware of the exact period at which the 
skies will fall, in order that every man may 
catch his own larks, we should be abie to state 
with more precision the time when theatrical 
managers may be expected to become the pa- 
trons of genius, which they ought to be, instead 
of the chandler’s-shop dealers in it, which they 
toooften are. They are penny wise and pound 
foolish—they look at everything through a mi- 
croscope—they judge of everything by the re- 
ceipt of the night, and lay all faults, including 
their own, nay, even all external casualties, on 
the shoulders of the author. If it rains heavily, 
and people don’t come to the theatre, it is the 
author’s fault. Ifa pestilence rages, the author 
must suffer. If a violent political question agi- 
tates the public, and keeps them from thinking 
of the theatres, the effect is still made to fall 
upon the author. A piece fails to attract through 
anything but its own demerit—through im- 
proper haste in the bringing out—through the 
incapability of those who have to act it—through 
mismanagement of whatever kind—no matter 
—the punishment falls on the author, and he is 
amost unreasonable man if he expects to be 
paid anything like the price agreed on. On the 
other hand, we will suppose a piece to have 
survived the hundred and one chances, which 
frequently stand against the best—it succeeds— 
it draws money—it puts hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, into the pocket of the manager— 
what happens to the author, does he participate 
in the profits?) No! Are the times when he 
has been wronged remembered, and is the op- 
portunity seized to compensate him out of the 
funds which his labours have produced? No! 
The manager shakes him by the hand, congra- 
tulates him, and says—what? “He shall be 
happy to have such another piece from him!” 
“The devil doubt him,” as the Irishman says. 
There are unquestionably instances of a dif- 
ferent line of conduct on the part of managers, 
and they are most honourable to the individuals 
in question, but they are scarcely more than 
sufficient to prove the rule and the necessity for 
achange. Did Mr. Knowles receive any extra 
remuneration proportioned to the success of his 
admirable play of the ‘Hunchback’? No! But 
then he has the proud satisfaction of knowing 
that it is being nightly pirated at the Surrey 
Theatre, for the benetit of the manager, and 
that Mr.and Miss Kemble are playing it all over 
the country, and dividing the spoil with those 
brigands of literature, the country managers.— 
Letuslook at another instance. *'The Grenadier,’ 
a one-act piece, which many of our readers will 
remember as having been highly successful at 
the Olympic, and which, by the bye, has never 
even been published, was somehow obtained by 
the management of the Surrey Theatre, and 
acted for two or three nights before its owner, 
Madame Vestris, became aware of the spolia- 
tion. Some notice was then served by Madame 
Vestris’s attorney, which caused a disconti- 
nuance. We can give the management of the 
Surrey Theatre no credit for its forbearance. 
It is tear of the consequences, and not principle, 
which has prevented it from continuing the 





| offence. Principle would have prevented its 
commission. Is it any answer to this, to say 
that the law has provided no penalty for an 
“irregular appropriation” of this nature? 
Certainly not. The law does not recognize 
a palpable wrong as a right, merely because 
it has not been foreseen and provided against. 
The author of the piece in question is Mr. 
Naynes Bayly; and he has no doubt re- 
ceived one sum for the right of representation, 
and another for the copyright—as the custom 
| is, when managers wish to confine the repre- 
| sentation of any particular drama to their own 
theatre. So far, in the present instance, Madame 
Vestris is the sufferer, and not Mr. Bayly. But 
| What is the consequence? Next season Mr. 
Bayly will most probably produce some other 
piece at the Olympic, and when he talks about 
a separate sum for the copyright, he will, of 
course, be told that it has been found that such 
a purchase is a nominal, and not a real protec- 
tion, and that it is consequently declined: thus 
will he be, in effect, as completely deprived of 
the value of his copyright by the conduct of the 
Surrey management, as if that management had 
put its fingers into his pocket, and helped itself 
to the amount. Nor will this loss be confined 
either to Mr. Bayly or to the Olympic Theatre : 


ed,”’ and “enlightened” managers. We re- 
member an instance, but a very few years ago, 
where the manager of a principal theatre in 
the north, wrote up to Drury Lane Theatre for 
a copy of a piece, which was then and there (as 
the lawyers say) having agreat run. The copy- 


the application was very properly referred to 
the author, who wrote to the country manager, 
saying that he should have a correct copy upon 


certainly not more than five guineas. An an- 
swer came which not only contained a flat 
refusal to pay anything, but was couched in 
terms of excessive insolence, accompanied by 
what were intended for sarcasms on the work 
itself. In less than a fortnight, a short-hand 
copy (of course an incorrect one,) having been 
procured, the piece, which had been abused in 
the letter, was placarded for performance amidst 
a shower of puffs. And this is another speci- 
men of the treatment to which dramatic writers 
are exposed under the present system. Who that 
has the spirit of a mouse, and is not as poor asa 
church one, would put himself in the way of it? 





MISCELLANEA 

University of London.—The distribution of 
prizes took place on Saturday last—the Bishop 
of Chichester presiding—and were awarded as 
follows :— 

Greek, Senior Class.—I\st, Mr. A. C. Gooden.—Junior 
Class.—Mr. J. Thompson and Mr. J. Lainson, 
(equal). 

Latin, Senior Class.—Mr. A, C. Gooden.—Junior 
Class, Mr. 3. Lainson. 

Mathematics, Senior Class.—Mr. Aldam. 

Natural Philosophy.—Mr. J. Williams. 

Philosophy of the Mind,and Logic.—Mr.Jobn Batten. 

English Literature, Senior Class.—Mr. J. Williams. 
—Junior Class.— Lord W. Townshend. 

French.—Mr. T. Wheeler. 

English Law.—Mr. Harden, Mr. Heath, Mr. Hubbeck, 
(equal). 

We should have given the names of all to 
whom prizes were awarded, but they have been 
published in the daily papers. We are happy 
to hear, that the Professors are now united in a 
body denominated the Senate, with power to 
act, in concert with the Council, in the regula- 
tion of the University. The school is prosperous, 
and already there are 139 pupils. 

Russian Academy.—A public sitting of the 
Imperial Academy of the Arts and Sciences, 
was held at St. Petersburgh on the 23rd of May, 
for the purpose of awarding the prizes founded by 





right not having been purchased by the theatre, | 


| 


and this is part of the encouragement which | 
dramatic writers receive from “liberal,” “ spirit- | 





Demidow. The works sent in were thirteen in 
number, and the prize was adjudged to a ‘ Me- 
teorology of Russia and itsGerman provinces,’ in 
six quarto volumes, from the pen of Dr. Pauc- 
ker, professor of mathematics and astronomy at 
the Mitau Gymnasium; but the prize (five 
thousand roubles) is not to be paid unless the 
professor consent that his work be translated 
into Russian, and the translation be published ; 
in this case he will be entitled to a further sum 
of five thousand roubles, assigned by Demidow 
to defray the expense of publication, and if this 
is not sufficient, the surplus is to be made good 
to him. 

Annual Meeting of Continental Naturalists.— 
We learn from a notice issued by Jacquin, the 
imperial Astronomer, and Littrow, the Profes- 
sor of Natural History in the University of 
Vienna, that the tenth meeting of the scientific 
association is to be opened in that capital on 
the 18th of September, and to close on the 26th 
of that month. 

J. J. Audubon, the celebrated ornitholo- 
gist, and his two assistants, have arrived at 
Charleston, in excellent health, after a tedious 
but very successful tour through the Florida 
Keys. 

Liberia.—Our readers will no doubt remem- 
ber an article that appeared in The Atheneum,t 
giving an account of this very interesting set- 
tlement of free blacks. We now learn from the 
American papers, that a ship lately sailed from 
Norfolk, U.S., which had on board 170 emi- 
grants, of whom 94 were slaves transferred to 
the American Colonization Society, for the ex- 
press purpose of being sent to Liberia. The 
agent at Norfolk states that there have been 
upwards of 500 applicants, free persons of co- 
lour, for passage to Liberia, and that the num- 


| ber which can be obtained is only limited by 


payment of some extremely moderate sum— | 





the want of funds to transport them. 
Plagues.—Chronologists and historians tell 
us that the whole world was visited by a plague 
767 years before Christ. Some of the most re- 
markable since the christian era, are the fol- 


lowing :— 
Place. Time. Number destroyed. 

London, A.D. 1347 50,000 

Ditto, 1407 30,000 

Ditto, 1604 4 part population. 
Constantinople, 1611 200,000 
London, 1665 68,000 
Bossorah, 775 80,000 
Smyrna, 1784 20,000 

Tunis, 1784 32,000 
Egypt, 1792 ~=800,000 
Smyrna, 1814 30,000 


Tincture of Roses.—Take the leaves of the 
common rose (centifolia,) place them, without 
pressing them, in a bottle, pour some good 
spirits of wine upon them, close the bottle, and 
let it stand until it is required for use. This 
tincture will keep tor years and yield a perfume, 
little inferior to attar of roses: a few drops of 
it will suffice to impregnate the atmosphere of a 
room with a delicious odour. Common vinegar 
is greatly improved by a very small quantity 
being added to it—From a German paper. 

Dictémnus Fraxinéllaa—There is a singular 
phenomenon attendant on this pungently-fra- 
grant plant. If, after a very hot day, a flame 
be applied near the blossom, its exhalations will 
blaze beautifully.— Doveston in Mag. Nat. Hist. 

Suicidal Woodcocks.— Being a few years ago at 
Holyhead with some friends, we scrambled over 
the rocks to see the fine lighthouse erected on 
a detached crag called the South Stack. When 
we had ascended the lofty tower into the lan- 
tern, the man who conducted us struck with 
his fist, very hard, the large panes of plate 
glass, and bade us do the same, to prove their 
prodigious strength. He told us that, at mi- 
inscctiidasiitncianinennet 
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Sunday Schools, with Lists of 
Books suitable to the Children, and Hints to the Veachers. 2s. 
halt-bound. Aliso, edited by ihe same 
The Well- spent Hour; reprinted from the 
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lice and Ruth; or, the Duty of Obedience: 
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JONES'S LUC! iFi 
5 vers siny 
I t ‘ly by d 
or ir by keep ‘ 
Ch ts, Tovace > u ighout the Kingdom. 
S. JONES'S NI piNLOsOPittc Alo PASTIL 
{ j ’ stul ne D g, i g.a rooms 
t t pie ie i t sented, f Ange 
} es ‘ soe part > hey will t i toe tte 
t perfume t « in 1; the rwith 
is we, s Eau de Cologne, | a 
‘ ' varie pleasure. 1 expense of 
t set t ' 
S. JONES’S JETNAS, 
f V pint t 
BACHELOWS DISPATCH, 
for bo rart of water, and cooking a steak, Cuop, or ergs, 
PERIPE ONIURORS, and eve ! n PORT 
BLE KITS NS, for shy by Z vy ai water | . 
from 6d. to 14 s, t» cook from one to twenty dishes, 
Merve tsand ¢ t doit to theim interest to vieit the 


plains 
LIGHT HOUSE, 20 LSthy AND. —N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 
going on Tuesdays aud Fridays, from one to three o'clock. 
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THE ATHENAUMD 





TO BE SEEN DAILY, from 10 to 6, at the GRAND EXHIBI- 
‘TION ROOM, 7, Adelaide-stre et, Lowther Arcade, West 
Strand. ‘Admittane e Ove Shilling. 

TMHE STEAM-GUN, an Engine of extraordi- 

nary Power, discharging against a Target in Four Se- 
couds, a Volley of Seve ay ae every successive half hoer—a 
newly -discove red SYSTEM OF EVAPORATION, tending to the 

tor wd oh, Manufae tures—a briltiant CO M- 

-y effected by an intensely-rapid re Feces 
of a soft iron plate—a powerful APPARATUS FOR COMPR 

ING uniform Fluids, Liquids, or Solids—a wonderful MAGNE r, 

producing a Spark igniting Gunpowder—an wnrivalled and most 

extensive Collection of Antediluvian FOSSIL ORGANIC RE 

MAINS—STEAM-VOAT MODELS io Motion on Water—and a 

newly-invented REVOLVING RUDDER—with other Objects of 

general Toterest and Amusement, afiording ample gratilication 
to the scientific and curious. 

This Exhibition will be rendered available for great National 
purposes, as the Public become informed that the Propr a 
receive, on loan, Works of Practical Science, free of any charg 
to the Possessors,—reserving ouly the exercise of their pater 
judgment, that the Productions brought to their notice are suit- 
able to the design of their Establishment. 






















LAST WEEK OF THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
Street, Pall Mall East. 

Two Pictures are just arrived from Van Diemen’s Land, 
painted ou the spot by Mr. Glover, (vho is residing in that 
Island,) and will be exhibited in the Gailery Ul it closes on 
Saturday the 28th Instant. A 

Admittance 1s. Catalogue Is. 
EDW ‘AND. PRENTIS, Secretary. 





LIVERPOOL ANN AL E XHIBI TION, 
Under the Patronage of the sae for oe E mcouragement of 


the Fine Arts in Liverp 
HE ARTISTS of GRE AT BRITAIN 
LIV ERPOOL rr 


fg ey: informed, that the OPENING of the 
TION is further POSTPONED until the 
28th Day of AUGUST next, and that Works of Art, which must 
be directed to ~ay at the New Exhibition Rooms, Church-street, 
Liverpool, will ve received unitl waar ay of aes ust neXt. 
IENK 


TRA 
Secretary tothe Live = rol Academy. 


'OHE BRIXTON LODGE ESTABLISH- 
. MENT, where the French, Latin, and Greek Classics are 

daily taught, ‘with a close and an equal attention to English Li- 
terature and Science :—commercial, mathematical, and pliloso- 
phical: is tour miles from Cornhill, on the Brighton road. 

‘This School was established nearly ten years ago, by its present 
conductors, MESSRS. HINE, who, with resident: masters, con- 
stantly jnstruct the classes, and direct the various rural and salu 
tary exercises, in the extensive grounds of this attractive and 
healthful place. 

he situation isevery way unexceptionable.—Liberal domestic 
treatment, aud compre: hensive instruction, on terms within the 
limits of all who wish to give their children a general, solid, and 
accomplished education, The system is, at once, inclusive and 
particuiar, encouraging and paternal, embracing all that is need- 
ful in protessional, Military, or civil life. 

Verms, 40 guineas per agnum—washing and books only are 
extras. 

Several foreigners, of high respectability,can testify to the effi- 

cy of the English tuition, Cards, 100, St. M: artin’s-lane; 73, St. 
pats Churchyard ; and at Brixton Lod: ge.—Ke-opens July 2st. 


MMHE Fifth Volume of FRASER’S MAGA- 

ZINE is now completed, and may be had (by order) of 
all Booksellers, Stationers, aud Newsmen, price 16s. 6d. neatly 
bound in green cloth aud lettered; or, if preferred, in Numbers, 
aden 15s. 


























LAR -DNE R’'S C ABINE , CYCLOP ZDIA, 
Tu monthly volumes, sma!l Svo. Gs. in a. 
On August 1, be ing Vol. 33 of the above, V if. « 


History of the WESTERN Ww ORLD, 
(4 vols,)—United States, concluded. 
On Sept. 1, History of Spain and Portugal, 


DR. 


ol. IV. 
Published July 2, History of 
tugal, Vol. I, 
London: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 
CLIMATE IN CONSUMPTION, 
Just PUES new edition, Svo. 12s. 
HE INFI CE of CLIMATE in 
CHRONIC Scaeee of the CHEST, DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, &c. with an Account of the Places resorted to by In- 
valids in Engiand and the South ef Europe; their Merits in 
particular Diseases ; and Directions for lnvalids while Travelling 
and Residing Abroad. 
By JAMES CLARK, M.D, 
Physician to St. George’s Lnfirmgry, &c. 
John Morray, Albemarie-street. 


Spain and Por- 














NEW DRAWING-BOOK, 
Just published, by Messrs. Dobbs and Co. 
PROGRESSIVE DRAWING- BOOK, 
imperial 6vo.size, complete in 4 Numbers, price Is, 6d. each. 

The designs have been executed by an artist oF great celebrity, 
and their eflect is considerably heightened by being printed upon 
Unted paper. This work is admirabiy adapted to the capacity of 
he tyro im the art, aud te latier Numbers contain examples 
well deserving the proficient’s attention. 

Sold by Dobbs and Co. 134, Fieet-street, and 13, Soho-square ; 
and ail Dackselars. 

GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS ON A NEW PLAN 
A second edition, in royal 1Smo, 3s. 6¢. neatly bound and let- 
tered, embellished with numerous Engravings, illustrating 

Manners, Customs, and Curiosities, 

UDIMENTS of GEOGR APHY ; designed 
to assist the eg by Comparison re c ‘lassific auion, 
. C. WOODBRIDGE, 

The Geography is ae companied by an Atlas, nabibilies, in con- 
nexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Religions, 
Forms of Government, degrees of Civilization, the comparative 
size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains; and the Climates and Pro- 
ductions of the Earth. In royal 4to, coloured, 8s. haif-bound, 

fis Atlas has been compiled from the best authorit 
contains all the late Discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, 
aud Clappe rion. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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On the tstof July oo published, embellished with finely-engraved 
Portraits of LA WIGRAM and PRINCESS ESTERHAZY, 
and several Col cael Costumes, ‘ 

’ y a + ” > 
i} COURT. MAGAZINE. 
Edited by the HON, MRS. NORTON, No. I 
Containing Original Contrivations by 
Miss Fanny Kemble | ; Castlereagh 





C. Mactariane, Esq. rke, Esq. 
T. Roscoe, Esq. Lord Nuvent 
Mrs, Norton Lord Newark 
Mrs. P. Blackwood | Rev, H. Caunter. 
Tyrone Power, Esq. 
No. 2, for Aveust, and No. 3, will include Papers by 


Theodore Hook, Esq. Lord Nagent 
The late Thos. Sheridan, Esq. | The late J. aylor, Esq. 
Mrs. Shelley, Author of * Frank~- abe Prollope 





enstein’ 
Lord Morpeth 
Mrs, Nortou 
Rev, H. Stebbing 

Published by Edward Bull, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; 
Belland Bradfote, Edinburgh ; and Cummi ea iblin. Sous od 
airo Monthly by every Bookseller | in the Kingdom. rice 3s. 6d. 
“A SUPPLEME TO THE 
CATALOGUE OF FIVE THOUSAND BOOKS, 

Is just published, Gratis, by applying post paid. 


Napoleon Buonaparte (Original 
Letters to Marshal Ney) 
Sheridan Kuowles, Esq. 

















THE FOLLOWING WORKS, CONSIDERABLY REDUCED 
IN PRICE, 
ARE ON SALE 


NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, London, 


TrIN SEUX’S 1 
JUGIN and LE KEUXN’S ARCHITEC- 
L TURAL ANTIQUITIES of Normandy; consisting of 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Views of the Edifices in that 
Couatry. Edited by J. Britton, Esq. with Eighty Plates, beauti- 
fuliy executed by the Le Keuxs, 
Tiis work, besides serving to illustrate the styles and varieties 
of the Ancient Buildings of Normandy, tends to exemplify the 
sariatious between the early Architecture of that Coantry and 
England; and thas furnishes data for the Critical Autiquary, and 
practical examples for the Architec t 
Medium 4to. in cloth ..... 
Iinp, ato. large paper,in cloth, ) 
of which ouly iwenly now re- 
MAIN 2... eee oe 
Proofs on india p ane “ee ine cloth, ) 
ot which six were printed, the ‘ % 
2. Stuart and Revett’ s Antiquities of Athens, 
greatly improved and extended by additional Notes and Re- 
searches of ¢ rr and 7 ge mae Praveilers, edited by Messrs. 
KINNARD, COCKI u 4 Volumes, royal folio, 
with about 200 Plates, in ‘cloth boards, 10d. 109.3 published at 
15l. 15s, 
#*,* Subscribers desirous of completing their Sets, may be sup- 
plied with any odd Parts, price 6s. each, ou making early appli- 


By M. A. 


Published at 6/. 6s, 


ol. Ss. Published at 102. 10s. 


12. 12s. Published at 14/. 14s. 


only copy now leit .. 








Just rare in demy 8vo. price 3s. 6d. sewed, 
BSERVATIONS on our INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION, Civil iy Military. 
By Lieut.-Col. JAMES CAULFIELD, C.Be 
Of the Beug -¥ rmv. 
Smith, E k te ' and | C ‘0. € fornhi 1 


ICKERING 'S ALDID E EDITION of 
the BRITISH POETS, Vol. XXI. price 5s. containing the 
POEMS OF DRYDEN, Vol. with an Original Memoir aud 














Notes, by the Rev. JOUN MITFORD. 


The following have ey et, 
rately: 


and may be purchased 


Vols. 


The POF Ms of BURNS 
ne POEMS ot THOMSON 
The POEMS of COLLINS .. 
The POEMS of voren yee WHIt 
The POEMS of COWPER... 
The POEMS of SURREY and WYA 
The POEMS of BEATTIE. 
The POEMS of POPE 

The POEMS of GOL DSMITH 
The POEMS of MILTON ....-+ 






= 

















-XIV.XV, 
ti. XVI 
XIX, 
ming: ee, 

XXI. (to be 


eeteris 


It 


The POEMS of SHAKSPEARE 


The POEMS ot ne DEN, Vol. TL. ...e 





completed in . 
William or kering, Chancery- -lane, London. 
BRASSE’S GREEK GRADUS. 
Second Edition, now 18s. boards, 
REEK GRADUS;; or, GRE K, LATIN, 
FT and ENGLISH PROSODIAL LEXICON ; containing the 
Interpretation, in Latin aad Eogiish, of ail words which occur in 
the Greek Povis, from the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphas, and also the Quantities of each Syllable ; thuscom- 
bining the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greck Poets and a 
Greek Gradus.  F« ar Se hools and C vege s —_— thick vol. ovo, 
- BR 5 
Colle Camb. 

ina comprehensive form, & 
Manual, containing the interpretation, in Latin and English, of 
all such words as occur in the principal Greek Poets; —the 
quantiuy of each syilabie actually or virtually marked ;—an au- 
thority quoted for the existence and quantity of each word in 
those writers;—and those terms set down as synonymous which 
appear to bear asimilitude in sense to the principal word, The 
works of the Greek Poets have been diligently examined, and 
such epithets and phrases anuexed to each principal word as are 
of legitimate usage, and seem best calculated to embellish Greek 
com}, Osition. 
Phe ined 











efatigable application required in the composition of 
the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we heartily recommend the 











work as supplying a desideratum in our school- books, and likely 
to be advantageously used to a very wide extent.’” at. Chron, 
65 . Brasse has ce rtainly conferred by this public ation a last- 





ing benetit on all classi students, and deserves the highest 
pr aise for taste, learning, and indetatigable industry.”-—London 
Weekly Review. 

Printed by A, J. Valpy, M.A. 
and sold by all Booksellers in 
may be had 





Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; 
Town and Country. Of whom 


Second Edition, 1¢s. boards; 17s. bound, 





3. Stuart and Revert. The Supplemen- 
tary Volume (f ing cither the fourth or fifth) to the old edi- 
tion, comprises Ul Architectural’ Researches and Aut iquities of 

essrs. Kinnard, Cockercl!, Donaldson, Jenkins, and Railton; 
printe don imperial folio, and containing 60 Plates, finely exe- 
cuted, in cloth boards, 3/, 12s.; published at 6/, lzs. 


4. Britton and Pugin’s Public Buildings of 
London ; consisting of One Hundred and F: »rty-four Ep ravings 
in outline, beautifully execnied by J. Le Keux, T. Roffe 
Gladwin, &ec., from Drawings and Measurements by A. Pagin, 
G. Cattermole, and other emiuent Artists. The Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwiit, 
F.s.A., J. P. Papworth, &e. 

Two vols. demy 8vo.cloth......0.2l. 12s. 6d. 
Two vols. imperial 6vo. large 2 
paper, cloth .. 5 
volumes, 4to, 
India paper, cof Berg ve 
few remain,) Cloth ......000 

5. Neale and Le Keux’'s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches of Great B ee aa with Historical 
and Architectural Descriptions, Ninety-six PI 
Iwo vols, royal 8vo. in Cloth .....002--2l. tos. published at 5. 
Two vols. royal 4to. Proofs ou ludia 

paper, (arranging with Britt nt 5l. Os. Published at 100. 
Cathedrals,) iu cloth .........eeeee 

6. Parkinson’s Introduction to the 

Fossil Organic Remains. Ten Plates, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


7. Montagu’s Testacea Britannica; or, the 
Natural History of Brisish vlis, Marine, Land, aud Fresh 
Water. With 18 Plates, coloured by Sowerby. 2 vols. in one, 
4lo. cloth, 2/, 2s. ; published at 4/. 4s. 

8. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. to. cloth, price 24. ; published at 4/, 


Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica; or, General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols. 4to, in cloth, 
64. 6s.; published at lid. Lis 
Odd Parts to comp lete Se ts, at 10s. 6d. each. 
10. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 1 large 
ae bvo. (800 pages). Price 14s. boards; published at il. 8s. 


Hakewill and Turner's Picturesque Tour 

of — embellished with 63 del lates, by the first artists. 
Royal ato. Cloth ...cceseeseeee df. USe Moy Pubiished at 71. 10s, 
Imperial 4to. Proofs, Cloth». $l. 15s. Gd. Published at 10d. los, 
12. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
Edited by Wm.  Hampe r, Esq. Portraits and 
Roy al ito. cloth, 4s.; published at 2/, 2s. 
#* Ouly a few Copies lett 


13. Lord Cleans and the B: 


ter’s Diary and Correspondence. Edited by 
10 Plates. 2 vols. 4to. boards. 2/. 12s. 6d.; published at 



















Published at 5d. 5s. 







il. 4s. Od. Published at sl. 85. 


- 





ts . 75. Od, Published at 14l. 14s, 





Study of 








respondence, 
Aulograplis. 





rl of Roc hes- 





14. Dyer’s Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 10s.; published at 2/, 25, 


15. Captain Clapperton’s Second Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa, with a Portrait aud Mays, ito, bds 
lés.; published at 2/. 2s, 





Schrevelius’ Greek and English Lexicon, 
with many New Words. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Master of 
King’s Coll. School, Tothis Edition is added a copious Lugiish 
and Greek Lexicon. 

NEW WORK 1 BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SPY,’ & 
Just published, by Henry Colburn and Richard ht ‘New 

urlington-street. 
n3 oa ‘oP Sve 
HE Wwe >NMAUER; 
or, THE Se VINES. 
By J. F. Cooper, Esq. Author of ‘ The Spy,’ &c. 








Il. 
EXCURSIONS IN INDIA, 
By Captain Thomas Skinner, 3ist Regt. 

Comprising a walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the —_ maand the Ganges. 2 vols. 8v0. with jates. 
in of antres vastand deserts idle 
i ) quarries, rocks, and lilis abies, heads touch heav’s, 
It was my hiut to speak.” 





Ill. 
FORTUNE HUNTING; 
A TALE of MODERN LIFE. 

By the Author ™ is Love.’ 3 vols. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
WOMAN OF FASHION. 


STORIES. 3 vols. 


2 vols. 
DRAMATIC 


Vi. 
THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS. 
By J. B. Fraser, Esq. Author of * The Kuzzilbash.’ 
Vil. 
HENRY MASTERTON; 
Or, The YOUNG CAV AL TER. 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ &c. 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


VIII. 
FROISSART AND HIS TIMES. 
By the late Barry St. Leger. 3 vois. 

** It is a real service to literature to render the animated and 
picturesque narratives of Froissart (whose writings may traly be 
characterized as the Romance of History,) familiar to the public 
generally.”’—Globe. 

0, just read - 
LEGENDS. “OF TH ie RHINE, 
And LOW COUNTRIES. 


By the Author of ‘Highways and Byways,’ &c. 3 vols. 








London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHENA OM gous. No. % 
CATHERINE SIRE ; and sold by 
all Bookseilers 
G.G. Bennis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 
Pratrs Barry, Brussels; Penrars & Besser, Hamburg; 
>. Fueiscuer, Leipzig; Gray & Bowen, cee America.— 
d.; orin Months Parts(in a wrappe 

Advertisements and Communicatwusfor the £ ditor (post paid) 

io be forwarded to the Opice asabove, 
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